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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


A few weeks after our convention last spring, I received a letter 
which I should like to share with you. It was a letter from the 
president of one of the state speech associations to the speech people 
of his state, I think you will find it heartwarming, as I did. 


As representative of our state, I am a member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the S.S. A. Attending the meetings of that 
body I have special opportunity to see the inside workings of 
the association. I take great pleasure in reporting to you that 
I have never worked in any group of any kind where there was 
less selfishness, personal ambition, and politics. The attitude 
of all those who are on the council is a sincere desire to do 
that which is best for the organization, regardless of personal 
consequences. . . . This is so refreshing that I invariably come 
away from the convention with a renewed inspiration, a new 
enthusiasm and determination to be a better, more responsible 
member of that body. . . . Year in and year out I believe the 
meetings of the S. S. A. show more understanding of needs, 
more practical solutions, more care in preparation, and better 
delivery of material than even the Speech Association of 
America. 


These are words of high praise, but I, too, believe them to be true of 
our association. 

As we face the new year, there are three things which I specially 

want to ask you to do: 

(1) As always, we need for every member of the association to 
feel a personal responsibility to secure new members for the 
association. We can double our membership if each of us 
will encourage his own speech colleagues to join the asso- 
ciation. 

Give me your suggestions for our convention program. Sug- 
gest freely the names of those who should be invited to par- 
cipate as well as subjects which you should like to hear dis- 
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cussed. Do it immediately, for we must make our final plans 
soon. 

(3) Last of all, come to the convention in Greenville, South 
Carolina next April. You need the stimulation that the 
convention always brings and we need you. Not only that, 
you will be helping the association to become known in the 
Eastern Seaboard area where it is relatively unknown, so 
please plan to attend the convention. 


Cordially yours, 
BATSELL BARRETT BAXTER, President 


David Lipscomb College 








DOMINANT TRENDS IN ENGLISH RHETORICAL 
THOUGHT, 1750-1800 


Doucitas EHNINGER* 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The years between 1750 and 1800 stand forth as a period of un- 
usual productivity in English rhetorical thought. Harding has esti- 
mated that during this half century more than two score original 
treatises on rhetoric came from British presses.1 Of these, at least 
half a dozen may be regarded as major landmarks in the history of 
rhetorical theory. Numerous others, while of lesser stature, have 
unusual interest and importance, not only for the historian of rhetoric, 
but for all teachers of the arts of writing and speaking. 

The importance of these works grows out of the fact that during 
the second half of the eighteenth century English rhetorical theory 
was radically reshaped as a result of impelling pressures exerted upon 
it by contemporary doctrines of psychology, epistemology, and lit- 
erary criticism, as well as by altered social conditions and new edu- 
cational needs, Viewed in sum, these forces freed rhetoric from the 
degenerate classicism that had been erected upon the ruins left by the 
Ramean apostasy. Viewed individually, they resulted in four specific 
movements or trends, each of which contributed in a very material 
fashion to the development of the modified or adapted classicism 
which characterizes the majority of our current textbooks. 

In this paper I propose to review briefly the nature and etiology 
of these movements, and to indicate some of the influences which 
each had in forming present-day theories of discourse. The move- 
ments with which I shall be concerned are here designated as: Clas- 
sicism, Psychological-Epistemological Theories of Discourse, Elocu- 
tionism, and The Belletristic Rhetoric. 


II. CLaAssicisM 


In the middle decades of the eighteenth century English rhetoric 
was in two quite different senses of the word almost exclusively an 





*Assistant Professor of Speech, University of Florida. 
1Harold F. Harding, “English Rhetorical Theory, 1750-1800” (Ph.D. Thesis, 
Cornell University, 1937), 292. 
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“academic” science. Not only did it flourish principally within the 
walls of the colleges and academies,” but it was, for the most part, 
completely unresponsive to contemporary thought and life. Un- 
touched by the Lockean revolution in philisophy and uninspired by 
the new vistas opening in science and criticism, it was content to do 
no more than “abstract .. . adapt [and] synthesize” the doctrines set 
forth by the major theorists of antiquity — chiefly those of Quintil- 
ian, Cicero, and Longinus and, to a lesser extent, those of Aristotle.® 

This dominance of ancient rhetorical thought was the end result 
of a trend that had its inception as early as 1660.* But after 1700 
three separate forces gave added momentum to the development of 
a rhetoric strictly classical in nature. These were: (1) the appear- 
ance of numerous editions of the classical tracts, (2) the translation 
into English of contemporary Continental works expressing the clas- 
sical tradition, and (3) the publication by Englishmen of original 
treatises closely modeled upon the ancient analysis.5 

A tabulation that is suggestive rather than complete reveals that 
Latin versions of Quintilian were printed in England in 1715, 1716, 
1738, and 1758 with William Guthrie’s important translation coming 
to the public in 1756. Longinus, extremely popular and influential 
throughout the entire century, was printed in 1710, 1718, 1724, 1730, 
1732, 1733, 1743, 1751, 1752-62, and translated in 1712, 1739, 1742, 
1752, and in 1757. De Oratore appeared in Latin in 1706, 1714, 
1716, 1718, 1732, 1745, 1746, 1749, and in English in 1723, 1742, 
1755, and 1759. Dates for Ad Herennium are 1714, and 1718; for 
Greek or Latin texts of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 1726, 1728, and 1759; 
for his Poetics, 1728, 1731, and 1745, with translations 1705, 1709, 
and 1714, 





*Rhetorical instruction in the English universities during the eighteenth cen- 
tury is well described in Christopher Wordsworth, Scholae Academicae (Cam- 
bridge, 1877). See especially 87-9, 332, and 350-1. 

The best single source on the teaching of rhetoric in the nonconformist 
academies is H. McLachlan, English Education Under the Test Acts (Man- 
chester, 1931). 

‘Harding 1, 278. 

‘William P. Sandford, English Theories of Public Address, 1530-1828 (Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 1938), 70. 

°On “the classical predilection and preoccupation of the English mind” dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, and its effect on art and letters, see Osbert Sitwell 
and Margaret Barton, “Taste,” Johnson’s England, ed. A. S. Turberville, 2 vols. 
(Oxford, 1931), II, 1-4 passim. 
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Of the contemporary Continental works in the classical tradition 
which were translated into English between 1660 and 1760 probably 
the three most influential were Bernard Lami’s L’Art de Parler 
(1675), English versions of which appeared in 1676, 1696, 1737, 
1780, etc.; Charles Rollin’s Traité des Etudes (1726-8), translated 
1742 and 1749;6 and Fénelon’s Dialogues sur l’Eloquence (Amster- 
dam, 1717; Paris, 1718), English translations of which were issued 
in 1722, 1750, and 1760. 

British authors who offered treatises falling strictly within the 
classical framework include John Brightland, A Grammar of the Eng- 
lish Tongue (1712); John Constable, Reflections Upon Accuracy of 
Style (1734); and John Holmes, The Art of Rhetoric (1739). The 
two last named books are, in fact, little more than paraphrases of 
parts of Quintilian. 

Midway in the century the trend toward classicism culminated in 
the publication of two works of very considerable importance: John 
Lawson’s Lectures Concerning Oratory (1752)7 and John Ward’s A 
System of Oratory (1759). Both are printings of academic lectures, 
Lawson having been “lecturer on oratory and history on the founda- 
tion of Erasmus Smith” at Trinity College, Dublin; and Ward, pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at Gresham College in London. Moreover, both 
present in great detail, and without any significant modifications, the 
principles and methods of the classical rhetoric. Ward’s System, which 
covers more than eight hundred pages, may be regarded as the most 
complete statement of ancient rhetorical doctrine ever written in 
English. 

Interest in the classical rhetoric continued throughout the century 
as is evidenced by the publication of Thomas Leland’s A Dissertation 
on the Principles of Human Eloquence (London, 1764; Dublin, 1765), 
Lord Monboddo’s Origin and Progress of Language (Edinburgh, 
1774-92) ,® and a fresh edition of Thomas Gale’s Rhetores Selecti 





*Also published in French at London, 1734. The continued popularity of 
this work in England during the second half of the eighteenth century is indi- 
cated by the fact that translations appeared 1768, 1769, 1770. 

"Other editions: 1758, 1759, 1760. 

®Douglas Ehninger, “John Ward and His Rhetoric,” Speech Monographs, 
XVIII (March, 1951), 15. 

*In the sixth and final volume of this monumental work Lord Monboddo 
presents a discussion of rhetoric that does little more than summarize Aristotle’s 
doctrines. 
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[1773].4° However, after Ward and Lawson a new tendency in 
rhetorical theory began to appear. Advancing beyond the sterile re- 
hearsal of classical doctrine, writers undertook to adapt their works 
to new and changed conditions; to take into account current philoso- 
phical, critical, and aesthetic doctrines; to evolve a rhetoric out of 
contemporary thought, specifically designed to meet contemporary 
needs. 

As developed principally in the works of George Campbell, Joseph 
Priestley, and John Ogilvie, this tendency resulted in what have here 
been called Psychological-Epistemological Theories of Discourse. 


III. PsycHOLOGICAL-EPISTEMOLOGICAL THEORIES OF DISCOURSE 


Although the science of psychology as we know it today was not 
born until the latter decades of the nineteenth century and the term 
“psychology” did not itself become current until late in the 
eighteenth, the great speculative thinkers of the Enlightenment, 
both in England and on the Continent, devoted themselves very large- 
ly to a systematic study of the mental nature of man, This concerted 
effort to examine and describe conscious processes produced three 
distinct theories of mind which exerted important influences on rhet- 
orical doctrine. The first two — provided we remember that a nine- 
teenth-century term is being appropriated — may most conveniently 
be called the “‘psychology of association” and the “psychology of the 
faculties.” The third is usually known as the “common sense phil- 
osophy.” 

The psychology of association was primarily an English develop- 
ment, and its influence is abundantly apparent in the writings of 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. It was, however, at the hands of the 
physician David Hartley that associationism received its most com- 
prehensive treatment.12 Hartley set for himself the task of explain- 
ing how all psychical phenomena, even the most complex, arise from 
“simple” sensations. These, in turn, are organized by the mind ac- 
cording to the “laws” of association — continuity in space, succession 
in time, and contrast in relation. Secondary associations and affec- 





*°First published 1676. Contains excerpts from Demetrius Tiberius Rhetor 
and other ancient theorists. 

“Gladys Bryson, Man and Society (Princeton, 1945), 114, 264. 

**Hartley’s principal work, Observations on Man, was published at London 
in 1749. 
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tions result in those pleasures and pains which are the more complex 
components of mental life. 

Christian Wolff, a German (1679-1754), is generally regarded as 
the father of the faculty psychology. In his Psychologia Empirica 
(1732) and Psychologia Rationalis (1734) he asserted that the mind, 
though basically unitary, functions “in distinct capacities, now re- 
membering and then imagining, each being a power (faculty) as well 
as a process.”13 The primary faculties — and in this later writers 
generally concurred — he described as knowing and feeling. 

In the field of rhetoric, associationism is represented principally 
by Joseph Priestley’s Course of Lectures on Oratory and Criticism 
(1777). Indeed, as Priestley himself suggests in the Preface,1* the 
Course was given to the public partly for the purpose of illustrating 
how associational principles might be applied in formulating a coher- 
ent system of persuasion. Associationism also provided the general 
theoretical basis for Lord Kames’ influential Elements of Criticism 
(1762). 

The faculty psychology, on the other hand, was appropriated 
almost bodily by John Ogilvie for the doctrinal foundation of his 
Philosophical and Critical Observations on the Nature, Characters, 
and Various Species of Composition (1774) ;15 and was also influ- 
ential in shaping the analysis offered by Hugh Blair, author of the 
well-known Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (1783). In fact, 
it is more or less evident in all of the important rhetorical treatises of 
the period.1® To it George Campbell owes not only his famous state- 
ment of the “conviction-persuasion duality,” but also his epoch- 
making classification of the “ends” of speaking.?7 

The name of Campbell brings us to a consideration of the third of 
the influences mentioned above — that of the so-called “common 
sense philosophy.” This philosophy is generally associated with the 





43Joseph Jastrow, “Psychology,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, ed. 
Edwin R. A. Seligman (New York, 1930-4), XII, 590. 

Joseph Priestley, A Course of Lectures on Oratory and Criticism (London, 
1777), i-ii. 

Ogilvie recognized four faculties: understanding (or judgment or reason), 
imagination, penetration (or discernment), and memory. 

**Irving J. Lee, “A Study of Emotional Appeal in Rhetorical Theory. With 
Special Reference to Invention, Arrangement, and Style” (Ph.D. Thesis, North- 
western University, 1939), 200. 

"Sandford, 110-1, 113. 
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name of the Scottish thinker, Thomas Reid. Reacting against the 
scepticism of Hume, and in a very real sense anticipating some of the 
fundamental assumptions of Immanuel Kant, Reid posited the exist- 
ence of certain “common” presuppositions, or conditions, which 
underlie all human knowledge; and which, because they are instinc- 
tive, are unassailable by doubt. Moreover, he directly challenged 
the view held by Locke, Berkeley, and Hume that between the know- 
ing mind and the knowable world there intervenes a tertium quid in 
the form of an “idea.” Instead, he believed that under certain con- 
ditions “immediate” knowledge was possible.18 This doctrine fur- 
nished, as I have shown elsewhere,1® much of the theoretical ground- 
work for George Campbell’s brilliant Philosophy of Rhetoric (1776). 
In particular, it accounts for his analysis of “evidence.” 

Taken as a whole, the major works in the psychological-epistemo- 
logical tradition are of first importance in the history of rhetorical 
theory. For not only did they help break the hard shell of classicism, 
but in so doing they laid many of the foundation stones upon which 
rest our present-day theories of writing and speaking. Thus, for 
example, our custom of classifying speeches acording to the end 
sought by the speaker rather than according to the circumstances 
under which they are delivered (deliberative, epideictic, forensic) ; 
our distinction between “conviction” as resting upon logical argu- 
ment and “persuasion” as resting upon psychological appeal; and our 
general emphasis upon the importance of the audience as a factor in 
the total speaking situation may all be directly traced to the doctrines 
of associationism, the faculty psychology, or the philosophy of com- 
mon sense.2?° 


IV. ELocuTIoNIsM 


Coincident with the development of the psychological-epistemo- 
logical rhetoric was another movement which also played a significant 
role in the creation of modern rhetorical theory. This was elocu- 
tionism. 





**Reid’s views are most fully and clearly stated in his Inquiry into the Hu- 
man Mind, on the Principles of Common Sense (Edinburgh, 1764). 

**Douglas Ehninger, “George Campbell and the Revolution in Inventional 
Theory,” The Southern Speech Journal, XV (May, 1950), 270-6. 

*°See Douglas Ehninger, “Selected Theories of Inventio in English Rhetoric, 
1759-1828” (Ph.D. Thesis, The Ohio State University, 1949), 138-220. For a 
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While the elocutionists differed among themselves on finer points 
of doctrine and employed diverse instructional methods, they all 
agreed that training in delivery should constitute the core of rhet- 
orical education. With this end in view they concentrated their 
teaching on such matters as accent and emphasis, pitch and modu- 
lation, pause and timing, articulation and pronunciation, and ges- 
ture.?2 

A powerful force stimulating the elocutionary movement was the 
intense criticism of British public address, especially preaching, which 
had arisen during the early decades of the eighteenth century. Addi- 
son, Swift, Hume, and Chesterfield were among those who had raised 
their voices in protest against the crabbed composition and lifeless 
delivery of contemporary speakers.22 In 1771 Anselm Bayly, a sub- 
deacon of his Majesty’s Chapel-Royal, wrote a book titled A Practical 
Treatise on Singing and Playing in which he specifically lamented the 
fact that training in delivery did not constitute an important part of 
every youth’s education. Nearly twenty years later in his Alliance 
of Music, Poetry, and Oratory (1789) he renewed the criticism. Ad- 
ditional pleas for the teaching of speaking and oral reading were 
made by Vicesimus Knox in his Liberal Education (1781) and by 
Richard Edgeworth in Practical Elocution (1798). 

Although the first important elocutionary manuals to appear in 
England — Robert Dodsley’s Preceptor and John Mason’s An Essay 
on Elocution — were both published in 1748, the movement received 
its chief impetus some years later from the work of Thomas Sheridan 
who, through his teaching and lecturing as well as through the publi- 
cation of four important treatises,2? fathered what is commonly 
referred to as “the natural method” of oral reading. The other major 
pedagogical approach to the teaching of delivery, “the mechanical 
method,” was developed principally by John Walker in his Elements 





typical evaluation of the audience as a crucial factor in the speaking situation 
see Donald C. Bryant and Karl R. Wallace, Fundamentals of Public Speaking 
(New York, 1947), 15. 

*1Mary Margaret Robb, Oral Interpretation of Literature in American Col- 
leges and Universities (New York, 1941), 46 ff. 

224 useful summary of this criticism is presented in Lester Thonssen and A. 
Craig Baird, Speech Criticism (New York, 1948), 211-4. 

*3British Education (1756); Discourse Being Introductory to a Course of 
Lectures on Elocution and the English Language (1759); Lectures on Elocution 
(1763) ; Lectures on Reading (1775). 
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of Elocution (1781) and Rhetorical Grammar (1785),2* and by 
Joshua Steele in his Prosodia Rationalis (1775). Gilbert Austin’s 
Chironomia (1806) is an extensive discussion of gesture.?5 

Lesser works in the elocutionary movement include James Burgh’s 
Art of Speaking [1762 or 1763], William Enfield’s Exercises in Elo- 
cution (1780), and John Rice’s An Introduction to the Art of Read- 
ing with Energy and Propriety (1765). 

One of the important results of elocutionism was to help popular- 
ize rhetoric by taking it out of its traditional academic environment. 
Sheridan and some of the other elocutionists lectured to popular as 
well as to learned audiences throughout England and Scotland. Their 
textbooks were directed not only at school boys but also at adult 
men and women in all walks of life. Moreover, by regarding lan- 
guage as something essentially oral rather than written, they antici- 
pated modern theories of language teaching.2® Most important of 
all, however, the elocutionists brought about an increased awareness 
of the importance of delivery as an element in persuasion, thus ef- 
fecting a new balance among the “parts” of rhetoric—a balance 
which tends to give delivery a position equal in importance and dig- 
nity to those traditionally enjoyed by invention and disposition. 
Needless to remark, this is a balance which is exhibited in most of 
our current textbooks. 


V. BELLETRISTIC RHETORIC 


A fourth trend in English rhetorical thought during the years 
between 1750 and 1800 was the habit of viewing rhetoric as one facet 
of the broad field of belles lettres; or, stated conversely, the habit 
of stretching rhetoric “into the Science of Literature, or Literary 





*Other books by Walker are: Exercises for Improvement in Elocution 
(1777) ; Hints for Improvement in the Art of Reading (1783); The Melody of 
Speaking Delineated (1787); The Teacher's Assistant (1787). 

*8For a convenient summary of the works of Sheridan, Walker, and Austin 
see Charles A. Fritz, “From Sheridan to Rush: The Beginnings of English Elocu- 
tion,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XVI (February, 1930),75-88.A new 
and challenging interpretation of the mechanists is presented in W. M. Parrish, 
“The Concept of ‘Naturalness,’” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXVII 
(December, 1951), 448-54. 

**John William Adamson, “An Outline of English Education, 1760-1902,” 
The Cambridge History of English Literature, 15 vols. (Cambridge, 1907-27), 
XIV, 398. 
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Theory and Literary Criticism universally, and [making] it treat 
the principles of Historical Writing, Poetry, and Expository Writing, 
as well as of Oratory.”27 

The roots of the belletristic rhetoric are deep. In 1658 the Dutch 
rhetorician Vossius in his De Philosophia had placed his discussion 
of eloquence between the chapter devoted to politics and that given 
over to literary criticism. Moreover, he had categorically asserted 
that “eloquence is twofold, oratorical and poetical. . . .”28 During 
the later decades of the eighteenth century the rhetoric of belles 
lettres played a role of major importance. Best exemplified, perhaps, 
in Hugh Blair’s previously mentioned Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres, it held that rhetorical theory, literary theory, and the 
science of criticism may be grouped under a single head. Because 
they all are, as we might say today, language arts, they have a com- 
mon foundation in words and are merely more or less specialized de- 
velopments of the same root. 

Such a view naturally tends to blur, although it does not com- 
pletely obliterate, the Aristotelian distinction between practical and 
imaginative discourse. In addition, it has the effect of giving style 
a position of enhanced importance, at the same time reducing the 
significance of the place held by invention.2® Both of these altera- 
tions arise from the fact that expression rather than substance is 
made the focal point in rhetorical theory. Indeed, this evaluation 
of the part played in discourse by expression may be regarded as the 
key to the belletristic analysis. The result was, as Baldwin has said, 
“to detain rhetoric in the field of diction and to consider it in aspects 
related to poetics.”3° 

In the rhetoric of belles lettres nearly all specific rules and prin- 
ciples have a double function. On the one hand, they are guides to 
composing; on the other, standards for judging. Thus they are, at 
least in theory, equally useful to the writer or speaker and to the 





"The Collected Writings of Thomas DeQuincey, ed. David Masson, 14 vols. 
(London, 1896-7), X, 85. Editor’s note. 

*8Charles Sears Baldwin, “Rhetoric,” A Cyclopedia of Education, ed. Paul 
Monroe (New York, 1911-3), V, 177. 

*°The relationship between the belletristic rhetoric and the standard classical 
analysis is well discussed in George R. Creecraft, “Three Scottish Rhetoricians 
of the Eighteenth Century: Kames, Campbell, and Blair” (M.A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1922). 

*°Baldwin, 177. 
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critic. In practice, however, it transpired that the second of these 
functions gradually came to overshadow the first. Therefore, rhetoric, 
now newly called by the name of “eloquence,” became, in the words 
of Saintsbury, “the Art of Literature, or in other words, Criticism.”?1 
That is, it largely lost the character of a practical art concerned with 
composition and became almost exclusively a speculative science 
concerned with judging. 

With rhetoric viewed as a tool for criticism, it required but an- 
other step to consider it a part of the general science of aesthetics 
and place it under a common rubric with inquiries into the nature 
of beauty and the foundations of taste. Thus it occasions no surprise 
to find in Lord Kames’ Elements of Criticism some five hundred 
pages which may quite properly be regarded as “a combined rhetoric 
and poetic.”32 In fact, in this and similar treatises rhetorical theory 
definitely throws off the role assigned it by the ancients and acquires 
a new scope and function. 

Of all the modifications in rhetoric resulting from the influence of 
the belletristic school, none is perhaps more important, or more fa- 
miliar, than the abolishment of the line between written and spoken 
discourse. It is, indeed, because of the basic assumptions of the 
rhetoric of belles lettres about the unity of all language arts that those 
of us whose freshman days in college date back some twenty or thirty 
year often studied our grammar and written composition in courses 
named Rhetoric I and II.33 





*1George Saintsbury, A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe 
from the Earliest Texts to the Present Day, 3 vols. (New York, Edinburgh, and 
London, 1902), II, 471. 

*2Helen Whitcomb Randall, “The Critical Theory of Lord Kames,” Smith 
College Studies in Modern Languages, XXII (October, 1940 - July, 1941), 23. 

*8While the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century rhetoric of style continued 
to be expressed in such works as Thomas Gibbon’s Rhetoric (1767), John Stir- 
ling’s System of Rhetoric (first published 1733, but frequently reissued after 
1750), and Peter Peckard’s The Proper Stile of Christian Oratory (1770), it was 
hardly influential enough to be called one of the dominant trends in English 
rhetorical thought between 1750 and 1800. 
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DYNAMICS OF BEHAVIOR AS A FRAME OF REFERENCE 
IN SPEECH THERAPY 


JANE BEASLEY* 


One significant trend is apparent in all fields dealing with human 
behavior: the recognition that what an individual does on the surface, 
ie., what an observer can see and hear of behavior, is largely deter- 
minded by a deeper lying dynamic pattern of that individual . . . how 
he feels, what he needs, the values he holds important. The speech 
therapist then needs to view speech problems not only from the 
standpoint of the speech symptoms themselves, but also in relation 
to the deeper lying problems that produce those symptoms. 

This paper will present a discussion of two assumptions about 
behavior. It will seek further to describe certain constructs of be- 
havior and certain ways of patterning it that are considered relevant 
for the speech therapist working with young children. 

There are several reasons why use of a larger frame of reference 
has importance in speech therapy. First, a child’s behavior, of which 
speech is one part, is caused. It is caused by a great many known 
and unknown factors operating in him and in his environment. In 
the past we tended to look at causes narrowly, limiting our interest to 
anatomical structure, muscle functioning, and physical maturation. 
This influenced our therapeutic procedures, confining our teaching 
chiefly to blowing devices, tongue exercises, and word drills. Since 
these procedures did not bring the clinical results we wanted often 
enough, we began investigating causation from a broader point of 
view. In what ways was treatment of the child at home contributing 
to his delayed development, to his insecurity, and to his sense of in- 
feriority? How were these associated with the speech problem? In 
what ways was the child showing reactions to these home conditions? 
Was an illness of itself significant in the child’s development, or was 
its seriousness more potent because of family anxiety, over-protection, 
rejection of the child for his illness? How were these things related 
to the speech deviation? What could be done clinically to negate such 
adverse conditions? 

For example, one boy with multiple sound omissions and substitu- 
tions may perceive his environment as threatening, may be clinging 





*Assistant Professor of Speech, University of Alabama. 
[13] 
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to infantile speech as a protection against competition with an older 
brother, competition which he feels incapable of handling. If im- 
provement is to be made and retained, the child’s sense of inadequacy 
stemming from his ideas about his brother must be taken into account 
along with his speech. Another child with similar speech may be indi- 
cating, albeit unconsciously, a strong need to insure the continued 
protection and attention of his mother . Understanding him and free- 
ing him from such dependence becomes as essential a phase of therapy 
as concentration on sound production. A third child who perceives 
himself as unwanted and unloved because of the presence of a new 
baby in the house must have his ideas about himself changed through 
experiencing attention and affection if speech gains are to be made. 
Thus, since the speech a child uses represents one index of his whole 
functional organization, we must direct our efforts in therapy to 
bringing about changes in that functional organization instead of re- 
stricting activities to mechanics of speech production only. 

Second, even if the speech deviation is not related as directly to 
the so-called emotional problems, a child’s ability to profit from train- 
ing of any kind, including speech, is also based on the forces operat- 
ing in him and in his surroundings. The child with speech difficulties 
may have feelings of inferiority, hostility, submissiveness, insecurity, 
etc., of such potency as to block his learning; whereas, one with a 
sense of adequacy, belongingness, and security by the same process 
will be able to learn more readily. The child that does not talk plain- 
ly or easily experiences discouragement at not being understood, 
isolation from the treatment of other children, and fears of not being 
able to meet the standards of family and school. Too often when we 
observe a child who does not get along with other children, withdraws 
from activities, causes trouble, we infer that he is uncooperative, not 
likable, or a behavior problem, and cannot change his speech. Ex- 
ploration of the reasons for the child’s behavior will often give us 
ways of increasing the child’s readiness to learn, structuring our teach- 
ing differently so that he can profit from our instruction, 

It is not enough to accept the need for recognizing and treating 
deeper lying problems. We have to go on from there to find ways of 
doing it. The speech therapist who is willing to revise old assump- 
tions, interested in making use of newer scientific findings may well 
ask, “Where shall I begin? What meanings does it have for me in 
my teaching situation? How can I apply this orientation when I 
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have a large case load and see children only a limited period each 
week?” Any answers point to the need of acquiring some knowledge 
of the constructs of behavior and developing some skill in interpreting 
what the child says and does on the basis of such constructs. 

Four basic constructs will be suggested here as useful in helping 
to understand a child better and in making plans for therapy. The 
child’s perceptions of himself affect the gains he makes, the kind of 
behavior he shows. His sense of personal worth, attractiveness, lov- 
ableness, for example, are dependent on his ideas of the evaluation 
significant adults in his environment have placed upon him. If par- 
ents have regarded him as a child of whom they are proud, one who 
meets their ideal of a daughter or son, his organism will be in better 
condition to learn than a child whose parents have regarded him as 
difficult, bad, or inferior. 

The child’s perceptions of his environment growing out of early 
experience may also markedly influence what he does. When his re- 
lationships from infancy have been relatively happy ones for him, 
giving him a background of security, he will tend to view new situa- 
tions as potentially friendly and interesting to explore. When, on the 
other hand, his early experiences have included rejection, deprivation 
of the love that he needs, he will tend to view new environment as 
potentially threatening. 

The child’s needs also play a decisive part in affecting his growth. 
His needs, for instance, to allay anxiety, win adult approval, express 
aggression, and withdraw from feared situations may result in be- 
havioral patterns that interfere with his responsiveness to help of any 
sort. His needs for security, recognition, belongingness, and partici- 
pation may operate as positive forces in his environment. 

Closely allied with the child’s needs are the valwes he has. These 
values frequently operate to hinder or further progress. One child 
who values adult approval may make gains as a means of winning the 
teacher’s approbation; another child may be unable to show change 
because of the value he has placed on resisting authority. One child 
may set such high standards for himself that he experiences repeated 
failure, then becomes too fearful to try. Another child may have so 
poor a perception of his own personal worth that he feels it futile to 
undertake a task. 

The adjustive techniques children manifest enable the therapist 
to make inferences about the four constructs just described. Karen 
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Horney? has patterned behavioral tendencies as a “moving toward, 
against, or away from” people. All three are present in varying de- 
grees in each child’s interpersonal relationships. His predominant 
use of one type of action over the other two gives the therapist defi- 
nite clues as to the child’s underlying dynamics. She learns to spot 
the child who continously strikes out, fights, expresses hostility, and 
“moves against” others; the one “moves toward” other indiscriminate- 
ly, seeking praise, approval, and affection; the one who withdraws, 
“moves away,” keeps to himself and refuses to participate. 

Equipped with some ways, then, of charting what the child does 
in relation to deeper lying processes, let us examine the record of 
three children in order to illustrate how the dynamics of behavior can 
serve as a frame of reference in carrying on speech therapy. 

When Mary Ann entered speech class her speech was adequate in 
many ways although she tended inconsistently to telescope or omit 
words, syllables, and sounds. Variety in melody and force patterns 
was lacking, sometimes distorted. She was reported to have some 
hearing loss and was observed to reply, “Huh?” frequently to ques- 
tions asked her. Preliminary goals for this child in terms of speech 
alone would have included helping her develop greater reliance on 
visual clues, more accuracy and variety in speech patterns, greater 
pleasantness in facial and vocal expression. A hasty analysis might 
easily have led to the classification of “mild” problem. It soon be- 
came apparent, however, from the child’s behavior, that realization 
of the speech goals for this child did not constitute a “mild” problem 
in therapy, since she showed many evidences of being seriously dis- 
turbed. 

She often appeared in class frowning and saying in an irritating 
tone, “Why do I have to come today?” She frequently fought about 
the chair she was to sit in. She usually had some play object or box 
in her hand which she guarded zealously against any encroachment 
by another child. She resisted wearing a hearing aid previously rec- 
ommended by an otologist although her records showed a forty deci- 
bel loss at middle and high frequencies in both ears. Several times 
as the teacher stood in the hall talking to another child, Mary Ann 
would hit the child. However, she did evidence a strong interest in 
being selected in a group activity, her facial expression indicating 
great disappointment if she were not chosen. She sometimes hid 


*Karen Horney, Our Inner Conflicts (New York, 1945). 
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from the other children on the way down the hall, and then jumped 
out and surprised them. Occasionally she clung to the teacher at the 
end of class as if reluctant to leave. 

Such surface behavior gave the therapist leads on which inferences 
could be made. In brief, while some of the child’s actions appeared 
to be a moving against people, continued observation made it appar- 
ent that most of what she did represented attempts to move toward 
people without a notion of appropriate, acceptable ways in which to 
do it. Clutching a toy probably was a way of inviting other children 
to pay attention to her, as was fighting for a chair and surprising 
them in the halls. Complaining about coming to class was no doubt 
mapping a similar need, Resistance to wearing a hearing aid led to 
two discoveries: first, that it had been a continuous source of worry 
at home where the parents demanded she wear it more than was 
practical; second, that a tonsillectomy six months earlier had, accord- 
ing to several audiometric tests, restored hearing almost to normal 
in the ear to which the aid was fitted. This had evidently been mak- 
ing the amplification intolerable to her. 

Structuring events in class so Mary Ann had special opportunities 
to participate seemed to reduce her feelings of anxiety about being 
left out, gave her more reason for listening and following activities 
when she became more certain she would be included. Encouraging 
her to smile more when she talked, soon gave her a way of gaining 
praise easily and a reason for checking other children by their facial 
expressions. This small change eventually brought about differences 
in melody and force. Favorable comments on her selecting a chair 
not coveted by another child or quietly asking for the one she wanted 
made her more accepted and liked by group members. They learned 
that Mary Ann could see and hear better in certain positions and 
vied for the chance to give her an appropriate chair. While the teach- 
ing provided help for Mary Ann’s speech needs, it was also used as 
an instrument for alleviating deeper lying needs. 

Bill’s speech was almost totally unintelligible, marked by multiple 
sound distortions and omissions. A lingual protrusion lisp was very 
prominent and the chief sound substitute he used for consonants. 
When he came into speech class he usually chose a chair at the ex- 
treme end of the half circle, moved it apart from the others, some- 
times turning it so his back was to the group. Often he brought 
along a book and appeared to be absorbed in its contents. When 
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about to be chosen by another child or the teacher for a turn, he fre- 
quently said, “Don’t choose me. I don’t want a turn.” Similar with- 
drawal behavior characterized his school, playground, and home 
activities. His fifth grade teacher labeled him “uncooperative,” “too 
cocky,” but “smart.” The overt behavior difficulties were serious in 
themselves and explanations for them of critical importance if the 
child were to be helped. 

A careful investigation over a number of weeks revealed conflict 
in the home resulting in over-protection by the mother, rejection by 
the father, Children had isolated him socially because they could 
not understand him. Although the boy had superior mechanical and 
creative ability, recognition was usually tempered with the comment, 
“Now if you could just talk better.” The boy perceived himself as 
being without qualities anyone could like, except perhaps his mother, 
and he was beginning to resent her dominance. He perceived his 
environment as hostile, unfriendly, and one in which no one really 
cared what he did. 

The severity of this child’s tendencies to move away from people 
warranted psychotherapy. A combination of counseling and speech 
training would have been ideal in this case. Since the one was not 
available, the therapist within speech class began finding legitimate 
reason for giving Bill recognition in class, helping him develop some 
feeling of belonging in the two half hour periods each week when she 
saw him, On one occasion he brought his electrical train and some 
of his equipment, set it up during the lunch period, and later dem- 
onstrated its workings to the class. Bill had a new place in the group 
after this. He was invited to another boy’s home where trains were 
also an area of common interest. Bill’s mother visited class in almost 
desperate eagerness to do what she could. Plans were made with her 
during several conferences to permit Bill to join a scout troop and to 
take him swimming with boys he himself invited as he began to indi- 
cate some readiness for this type of experience. A recording was 
made of speech patterns he was ready to be checked on and sent home 
for his father to hear. Speech therapy carried on within this broader 
frame of reference made it possible to begin helping the boy change 
his ideas about himself, change some forces in his environment influ- 
encing those ideas, and place new values on being part of a group. 
Speech therapy would still be a long term process, but there was 
greater possibility for adequate speech eventually as the factors which 
were related to the boy’s personal isolation were treated. 
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Doug had been in school only a few weeks but had already estab- 
lished a reputation of being “incorrigible” when he was referred to 
the speech therapist, This child presented the all too familiar pic- 
ture of the school’s worst “behavior problem.” A repaired cleft lip 
and palate as well as some hearing loss contributed to the child’s 
difficulties. 

Few details were available regarding Doug’s home life. The par- 
ents ignored requests to come to school and were uncommunicative 
and defensive when visited at home. Together the classroom teacher, 
an interested principal, and the speech therapist explored the boy’s 
problems in terms of his possible fears, anxieties, insecurities, and 
needs; and each mapped out a course of action that looked feasible 
for the child. 

Space does not permit an account of the frequent and permissive 
individual periods arranged by the therapist during the early months, 
of her regular visits to the classroom, of her careful guidance of Doug 
in his first participation in group classes. The gains this child showed 
during the year in his actions and interactions grew out of treatment 
which did not focus alone on surface symptoms but took into account 
the critical extent of fear, anxiety, hostility, and aggressiveness which 
he had in him. The first step in speech therapy for him consisted of 
attempts to understand his behavior, make it possible for him to 
learn. 

This paper has presented the need in speech therapy for recogniz- 
ing and treating deeper lying problems than those “obvious-on the 
surface” ones, It has illustrated through the use of three examples 
the broad function of the therapist in studying a child’s behavior as 
it is related to the causes of his speech problems, and as it affects his 
ability to learn. It has attempted to show that the speech therapist 
can handle these factors in such a way as to contribute to improved 
adjustment of the child as well as improvement of speech. 











ON DEFINITION OF LISTENABILITY 
KENNETH HARWoopD* AND FRANCIS CARTIER** 


For several years researchers, particularly in this country and in 
England, have been investigating experimentally the psychology of 
reading. Out of their investigations has come much information 
about the efficiency of various styles of writing. They have found 
certain rules of style which, if applied to the writing of factual ma- 
terial, make that material easier to understand. Methods have been 
devised for statistical analysis of the style of a given piece of writing. 
Such analysis allows researchers to assign to a piece of writing a 
score or index which will indicate the relative difficulty which stu- 
dents at various grade-levels experienced in reading it. It is now 
possible to find by statistical analysis of writing-style the approxi- 
mate percentage of a certain piece of writing expected to be under- 
stood by the average pupil at certain grade-levels. 

The terms these researchers use to describe reading material 
which is easy or difficult to read are grouped around the concept of 
“readability.” An easy passage is said to be “readable” or to have 
a high “readability index.” A difficult passage with a low readability 
score can be rewritten in such a way as to improve its readability. 

Only recently have researchers in the field of speech begun to 
investigate the parallel concept of “listenability.” It hardly needs 
saying that the complications in the study of listenability are much 
greater than those in the study of readability. Despite the complex- 
ity and consequent slowness of the work in listenability, this work 
has gone forward to a point at which the need of a standard ter- 
minology is evident. The purpose of this discussion is to outline a 
terminology and to attempt to define some of the key ideas associated 
with the concept of listenability. 

Following the terminological structure now in use to describe 
sound phenomena, nearly all terms will be paired. For example, we 
now speak of the “frequency” of a sound when we mean the phy- 
sically determinable number of double vibrations per second, and we 
reserve the term “pitch” to mean the highness or lowness that we 
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experience when we receive the sound of that frequency. Generally, 
an increase in the frequency of a sound gives us the impression of a 
rise in pitch. Similarly, changes in the physical intensity of a sound 
are heard as changes of loudness, and changes in acoustic spectra 
make us hear changes in quality. We need these separate terms 
because we know, for example, that changes in intensity of a sound 
can sometimes cause changes of pitch. It is essential, therefore, that 
we have special terms for both the psychological effects and their 
physical correlates if we are to avoid the error of assuming their 
identity. 

Thus, we have the term “audible” to describe a sound which can 
be “heard.” The word “hearing” then denotes the process of detect- 
ing sound stimuli — the consciousness of the reception of sound. 

When we hear speech we can usually, although not always, recog- 
nize words or speech sounds or sentences well enough to write them 
down or to repeat them. We do not have to know the meanings of 
words to recognize them. For example, most of us recognize the 
word “proton.” We know it has something to do with atoms, but 
few of us know exactly what it means. The fact is that we have 
learned the word but we have never learned its meanings. This proc- 
ess of recognizing words (or sounds or sentences or any linguistic 
unit) has been and is still being investigated by the Bell Telephone 
System in this country, the Post Office Telephone Laboratories in 
England, and by several other laboratories both here and abroad. 

They are experimenting with what they call “articulation tests.” 
“Articulation” here has only indirect reference to use of lips, tongue, 
teeth, etc., and is instead taken to mean recognition of speech. For 
example, if I read a list of a hundred words to you over a telephone 
system that we want to test, and you recognize eighty-seven of 
the words well enough to repeat them or to write them down correct- 
ly, then your “articulation score” for my voice and that telephone 
system and those words is eighty-seven per cent. Obviously, use of 
the term “articulation” is a source of some confusion. One wonders 
why researchers in this field ever chose such a term, particularly be- 
cause the word “recognition” already means the same thing they 
are taking “articulation” to mean. 

It is suggested, therefore, that we use “recognition” to describe 
this kind of test. The score obtained on our test of the telephone 
system would be its “recognizability score.” The term already in 
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use to stand for recognizability is “intelligibility.” We may keep 
this term if we choose, but we should remember that intelligible 
speech is not necessarily comprehensible. When we not only hear 
(detect) the audible speech sounds and recognize the words but also 
understand what is meant by the words, we may be said to compre- 
hend. 

The speech might then be said to have audibility, recognizability 
(or intelligibility) , and “comprehensibility.” This last term is fairly 
unwieldy. Furthermore, we must here trade a little logic for the 
sake of convenience and for the sake of agreement with other ter- 
minological structures. So it is that we replace the word “compre- 
hensibility” with “listenability” which is then parallel with the term 
“readability.” 

“Listenability” is thus defined as “capability of being compre- 
hended;” and, of course, there can be degrees of listenability. It is 
a general concept and depends on the audibility and recognizability 
of speech transmission, on the vocabulary and the grammatical struc- 
ture of the language, the ability of the speaker to use helpfully 
meaningful pauses, stress, intonation, etc., and a multitude of other 
factors. For example, the listenability of a radio news program is 
determined by all those factors which contribute to the success of 
our listening to it, that is the the success of our ability to understand 
it. Here, by the way, we see the definition of “listening” and “listen- 
er.” Listening is mainly a process of attending — of paying atten- 
tion to sounds in order to comprehend their meanings. 

“Listenability” is a term applied to a complete speech situation, 
but it can be used in more limited senses. We can, for instance, speak 
of the “script listenability” when we mean to refer only to those 
factors influencing comprehension which lie in the style of the lan- 
guage used — those factors we can examine as they exist on the page 
of the radio news announcer’s script. We can speak of the 
“speaker listenability,” referring only to those factors influencing 
comprehension which arise from the speaker’s ability (aside from 
the words he uses) to “make himself understood” — his expressive 
ability, rate of speaking, etc. Note, too, that a speaker’s listenability 
depends in part on what we may call his “speaker intelligibility,” just 
as listenability in general depends in part on intelligibility in gen- 
eral. By speaker intelligibility we mean his loudness of speech, clar- 
ity of pronunciation, and so on. 
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Here we have an outline terminology, a structure of terms which 
is consistent and useful in the investigation of speech as a tool of 
communication. Here is a set of terms for application to the various 
aspects of the physical stimuli of speech and a parallel set for appli- 
cation to the psychological processess which correlate with them. 

To sum up: “audibility” pairs with “hearing” and the essential 
concept is detection. ‘“Recognizability” pairs with “recognition” 
and the essential idea is ability to repeat or record a linguistic unit 
regardless of whether its meaning, if any, is conveyed. We may keep 
“intelligible” as a synonym for “recognizable,” but we will do well 
to drop use of “articulation” even as a synonym for “recognizable” 
because of its capability of causing confusion with another more 
widespread meaning. The next pair is “listenability” and “compre- 
hensibility,” wherein the essential concept is the communication of 
the ideas carried in the message. And finally, “to listen” is to attend 
to sound stimuli in order to comprehend their meanings. 

These definitions may provide a set of terms useful for discuss- 
ing and investigating the role of listening in the process of speech 
communication, insofar as factual material is concerned. Obviously, 
the artistic aspects are neglected here, not because they are not at 
least partially amenable to experimental investigation, but because 
we may have to know more about “straight” communication before 
we can hope to investigate artistic communication. In another view, 
art and fact are inseparable. It will be seen, too, that no reference 
has been made to the processes of conviction, persuasion, concurrence 
and agreement, or to what seems to be the ultimate goal of most 
speech communication, rapport. These concepts, too, remain subject 
to further definition and investigation. There seems to be insuf- 
ficient reason to believe that they are either completely separable 
from the concept of fact or that they are incapable of experimental 
examination. 

We have seen the establishment of an experimental study of read- 
ability and the beginnings of an experimental study of listenability. 
It is hoped that there may be some systematic use of terminology 
among these and their closely allied areas of investigation. 











COMMUNICATIVE CONFUSION 
WALTER DUNCAN* 


In the United States 53,000,000 newspapers roll from the presses 
every day, more than 19,000,000,000 a year. Each day more than 
33,388,000 telephones carry 132,024,000 conversations. 45,000,000 
homes have 95,000,000 radio sets. In 1950, 6,500,000 television sets 
were built. And the annual bill in the U. S. for both radio and tele- 
vision is $4,450,000,000. Such figures gleaned from The World Al- 
manac and Statistical Abstract of the U.S. for 1950 merely indicate 
what an enormous amount of communicating we are doing. 

“When the Columbia Broadcasting Company conducted 4 survey 
of communicative habits, it found that 9 per cent of our waking time 
is spent in writing, 16 per cent in reading, 30 per cent in speaking, 
and 45 per cent in listening,” so state Robert T. Oliver and Rupert 
L. Cortright in New Training for Effective Speech. “Because of 
ineffectiveness in our use of these processes,” they continue, “psycho- 
logists are wont to agree that when communication is attempted mis- 
understanding is the rule and understanding is but an occasional 
happy accident.” 

Doctors Oliver and Cortright are supported by the distinguished 
philosopher, H. A. Overstreet. In his best seller, The Mature Mind, 
he states that “In no area of our maturing . . . is arrested develop- 
ment more common than in the area of communication.” 

Carrying this trend of thought further, S. I. Hayakawa, the 
semanticist, in Language in Action says: “. . . we live in an environ- 
ment shaped and partially created by hitherto unparalleled semantic 
influences: commercialized newspapers, commercialized radio pro- 
grams, ‘public relations counsels,’ and the propaganda techniques of 
nationalistic madmen. Citizens of a modern society need to be sci- 
entifically aware of the mechanism of interpretation if they are to 
guard against being driven mad by the wilter of words with which 
they are faced.” Hayakawa adds: “It would seem that the almost 
miraculous efficiency achieved by modern instruments of communi- 
cation should enable nations to understand each other better and co- 
operate more fully. But, as we know too well, the opposite has been 
the case; the better the communications, the bloodier the quarrels.” 
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Like Hayakawa, many semanticists feel that the very future of man- 
kind may depend upon a rectification of word-habits. 

Of course man may go on talking and writing as much and as 
badly as he likes without affecting in the least his chance for sur- 
vival. Whether man will become more communicatively adept or 
inane is certainly speculative, but as shown above, we do know that 
he is doing a great deal of communicating. 

Quite understandably, we have become unusually conscious of 
this interchange of thoughts, opinions, and feelings. Consequently, 
as never before, we realize the need for fully understanding the act 
and the art of communication: when is it successful, what makes it 
go wrong, how do ethics, emotions, and logic affect this act, etc. 

Yet how have we tried to solve our communicative problems? 

Our English departments have tackled some of these problems, 
at least some aspects of some of these problems. So have our speech, 
philosophy, and psychology departments. 

In spite of individual or departmental efforts to study communi- 
cative problems, there has been, however, little cooperation among 
our academicians. In many cases the English teachers, the speech 
instructors, the logicians, the psychologists, and the semanticists 
have laughed at each other or hurled attacks at colleagues and areas 
of study other than their own. For instance, the semanticist, Alfred 
Korsybski, in Science and Sanity, says: “Philosophers, psychologists, 
logicians, mathematicians, etc., are somehow unable to comprehend 
that their work is the product of the working of their own nervous 
systems. For most of them it is only detached verbalism such as we 
often find in hospitals for ‘mentally’ ill.” And then further on he 
writes: “It is pathetic, if not tragic, that society should invest mil- 
lions of dollars to support such specialists who train future genera- 
tions in maladjustment just because they disregard the unavoidable 
neuro-linguistic and neuro-sematic effects of their teachings in the 
lives of their pupils.” For another example of departmental feuding, 
it is common knowledge among those in the field of speech, that 
some English teachers and other instructors ridicule the very idea of 
a separate department of speech. And semanticists, regardless of 
where they have hung their hats — in English, in speech, in philoso- 
phy — have been attacked by some for being fascistic and by others 
for being godlessly materialistic, and, therefore, communistic. Speech 
teachers criticize English composition instructors for being con- 
cerned with stylistic details to such an extent that their pupils never 
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learn how to analyze a subject, organize their thoughts on it, and 
find sufficient. materials to write a clear, vivid, logically sound paper. 
To cite one more example of academic acrimony, psychologists — 
especially the popular, Dale Carnegie variety — have been so suc- 
cessful in teaching their pupils how to make others do what they 
want them to, that they have become as dangerous, some think, as 
Plato thought the Sophist and their pupils were in ancient Greece. 

Almost any semanticist, logician, psychologist, speech, or English 
instructor will acknowledge his own shortcomings. This has led him 
to do research and encourage others to do the same. Frequently, 
however, the thinking and research is done by a specialist who knows 
little about other fields and who cares only about applying what he 
finds out within his narrow field of specialization, Certainly little 
has been done to coordinate thinking and research in the broad field 
of communication. 

As said above, however, most of us have become communications 
conscious. And this has led to some ironic activities. Authors and 
publishers are using the word communication in the title of books 
that several years ago would have been called an English or speech 
text. One well-known professor of speech has publicly admitted 
that he used this word throughout his book on public speaking to 
appease the communications-interested publishers, teachers, and gen- 
eral public. A college dean recently complained that he does not 
like “public speaking” as the title for a course in the University 
catalogue. Admitted'y, a good many public speaking teachers would 
like to give that word a public burial, and “oral communication” 
might be a better title, but the dean’s concern must be more funda- 
mental than merely changing the name of the course. 

The dean’s concern is simply symptomatic of the general frus- 
tration among those who administer, supervise, or teach courses in 
communication. 

What we need to do is rather obvious. The solution is — and 
this word is used hesitatingly — integration. Nevertheless, integra- 
tion (or cooperation, if you prefer to call it that) is what we need. 
The speech experts, the English composition teachers, the psycholog- 
ists, the semanticists, and the logicians need to sit down together, 
and, wiping the silly grins off their faces, settle down to some serious 
thinking, studying, and talking. This might lead to the creation 
of a department of communication, not necessarily for teaching 
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courses, but for the purpose of integrating the work in various de- 
partments, a department wherein a philosophy of communication 
could be formulated, a department wherein various courses in com- 
municative activities could be adequately evaluated, a department 
wherein techniques and devices for teaching courses could be devel- 
oped and tested, and above all a department that could instigate and 
coordinate research. Until something of this sort is done, we will con- 
tinue to flounder around vascillating from one extreme to another, 
from one fad to another, with the extremist or fadist who can work 
the hardest, talk the loudest, and succeed in establishing his point of 
view winning out, at least temporarily. 











A PROJECTION OF SOCIO-LINGUISTICS: THE RELATION- 
SHIP OF SPEECH TO SOCIAL STATUS 


Haver C, Currie* 
I, 


In recent years linguists have shown a lively interest in the 
social significance of varying features of spoken English. Upon 
noting published materials reflecting this interest, the writer entered 
into a study of which this paper is representative. The study was 
warranted by the existence of a large body of linguistic facts which 
could be considered from the viewpoint of their social significance. 

The present purpose is to suggest, by the citing of selected and 
salient studies, that social functions and significations of speech 
factors offer a prolific field for research. It is the intention in this 
connection to project, partly by means of identification, a field that 
may well be given the attentions of consciously directed research. 
This field is here designated socio-linguistics. Attention will be called 
to certain relevant research done or under way. Possibilities for 
further socio-linguistic research are, in fact, beyond estimation. Cer- 
tain data gathered by linguists, sociologists, and specialists in speech 
call for coordination and mutual implementation. 

Attention will be directed primarily to the relationship of speech 
to social status. This is not necessarily to delimit the projected 
field but to point up a desiderative approach revealed by the fact 
that in many linguistic studies and in a large array of popular and 
academic considerations the factor of social status with relation to 
speech has prominence either by clear implication or direct recog- 
nition. 

Data that might be taken into account are so extensive and 
diverse and so widely scattered that a major problem is that of pre- 
senting only such materials as are altogether necessary to the 
present purpose. It will be understood, therefore, that this paper is 
not intended as definitive but as authentically suggestive. 
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Il. 


Various linguists have remarked upon the social functions of 
language, and now and again sociologists speak of language as the 
major social medium. For example, the linguist E. H. Sturtevant, 
in defining language makes use of a generalization one expects to 
find upon consulting a sociology textbook: ‘The final clause of the 
definition by which the members of a social group cooperate and 
interact designates the chief function of language in society.” It 
is Sturevant who goes so far as to speak of linguistics as a social 
science, although one largely neglected by most groups of social 
scientists.? 

The linguist Raven I, McDavid, Jr., in writing directly about 
speech, calls attention to a certain negligence in the consideration of 
the social significance of speech in our culture: 


The relationship between speech forms and the cultural configu- 
rations and prestige values within a civilization has been indi- 
cated by linguistic scientists, but so far most of the study of that 
relationship has been directed toward languages outside the 
Indo--European family. It is, however, just as proper to utilize 
the data of linguistics, as derived from a study of dialect of our 
own language, in analyzing some of the problems within our 
own culture.® 


Both Sturtevant and McDavid, while recognizing the studies de- 
voted to the significances of speech directed toward languages out- 
side the Indo-European family, have complained of a marked neglect 
of the same subject with respect to our own culture. The anthro- 
pologist Branislow Malinowski has from his own viewpoint made a 
somewhat similar complaint: 


The lack of a clear and precise view of Linguistic function and 
the nature of Meaning, has been, I believe, the cause of the rela- 
tive sterility of much otherwise excellent linguistic theorizing 
. .. The study of the above-quoted text has demonstrated that 
an utterance becomes comprehensive (sic) when we interpret it 





1Edgar H. Sturtevant, An Introduction to Linguistic Science (New Haven, 
1949), 3. 

*Ibid., 6, 7. 

’Raven I. McDavid, Jr., “Postvocalic /-r/ in South Carolina: A Social 
Analysis,” American Speech, XXIII (1949), 194. 
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by its context of situation, The analysis of the context should 
give us a glimpse of a group of savages bound by reciprocal ties 
of interests.* 


Malinowski’s account of “phatic communion” is pertinent to our 
present subject, for it was his view that among both savages and 
civilized people “the function of Speech is mere sociabilities” affords 
“one of the bedrock aspects of man’s nature in society.” 


A mere phase of politeness, in use among savage tribes as in a 
European drawing-room, fulfils a function to which the mean- 
ings of its words is almost completely irrelevant . . . The strang- 
er who cannot speak the language is to all savage tribesmen a 
natural enemy . . . The modern English expression, ‘Nice day 
today’ or the Melansian phrase, ‘Whence comest thou?’ are 
needed to get over the strange and unpleasant tension which 
men feel when facing each other in silence.® 


At thought of coordinating linguistic and social facts, the usual 
American student may feel that even the phase of linguistics that has 
primarily to do with the English language assumes such formidable 
proportions that he is confronting helplessly a mass of facts and 
theories. Certain linguists, however, are beginning to conceive it as 
of importance to cast their data into a form providing for more gen- 
eral accessibility to salient facts. This tendency is reflected by the 
linguist Hans Kurath and his associates: 


The linguistic facts are presented in simple, non-technical form 
so that they may be readily understood not only by linguists, 
but also by historians, geographers, sociologists, and others in- 
terested in the social and cultural history of New England.® 


Kurath expresses amazement that a country so democratic as the 
United States should be so far behind Europe in the study of folk 
speech and common speech and that in this country “the speech of the 





“C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning, Sth ed. (New 
York, 1938), 310. 

"Ibid., 313, 314. 

*Hans Kurath, Marcus L. Hansen, Julia Bloch, and Bernard Bloch, Hand- 
book of the Linguistic Geography of New England (Providence, R. I., 1939), ix. 
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large middle class has hardly been touched by trained linguists.”7 

It now appears that phoneticians of departments of speech at 
certain of our American universities are coming forward to consider 
the relationship of speech to social status. A copy of The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech of February, 1952, with its consideration of the 
speech and status of Franklin D. Roosevelt has just come into the 
hands of the writer. The article done by Brandenburg and Braden 
which brings an analysis of Roosevelt’s speech to bear on his status 
in the United States might well be cited at length here, and is prop- 
erly called to attention. 


III. 


That Kurath and his associates have given some attention to 
speech in its relationship to social class cannot be doubted in view of 
their identification of informants with respect to occupation and 
attitudes expressed, Raven I. McDavid, Jr., who has been engaged 
with the Linguistic Atlas, has been explicit with respect to speech and 
class status, at least insofar as the South is concerned. Following his 
studies of the speech of South Carolina, he took the postvocalic /-r/ 
as a symbol of social class: 


A social analysis proved necessary for this particular linguistic 
feature, because the data proved too complicated to be explained 
by merely a geographical statement or a statement of settlement 
history. In this particular problem, moreover, the social analy- 
sis seems more significant than it might seem to others, because 
the presence or absence of postvocalic /-r/ as constriction be- 
comes an overt prestige symbol only on a very high level of 
sophistication.® 


McDavid found that the Tidewater area of South Carolina has a 
speech characterized by the postvocalic /-r/ without constriction.® 
This speech, characteristic of the rich coastal plains extending inland 
for seventy miles to the hills of the Piedmont, was transmitted to 
inland plantation areas by the plantation class. 

McDavid’s statement that “in every Southern state one may find 





"Hans Kurath, A Word Geography of the Eastern United States (University 
ot Michigan Press, 1949), 9. 

®McDavid, 194. 

*Ibid., 196. 
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locally rooted speakers with constriction in at least some of these 
words”23 might well have become a widely accepted generalization 
long ago. In fact, the logic of his position concedes the majority of 
the political votes to Southerners of speech characterized by the 
postvocalic /-r/ with constriction in view of his assumption that the 
strength of such politically successful men as Blease, Talmage, and 
Bilbo has been derived from this group.14 

With his thesis that in the states of the Deep South constriction 
of the postvocalic /-r/ is a “linguistically peripheral” feature of a 
“culturally peripheral” group, McDavid is pressed toward the highly 
popularized concept of a two-class Southern society. This is of 
peculiar interest to socio-linguistics because it affords a superb illus- 
tration of the effort to correlate speech type with social status. It 
is all the mort interesting that, with appeal to linguistic science, 
he proposes a procedure of social control: 


Consequently, a Southern official whose job dealt with interra- 
cial problems might screen with a little extra care those native 
applicants for, say, police jobs whose speech showed strong con- 
striction. And those interested in changing racial attitudes of 
the whites might concentrate their efforts on those areas where 
constriction has survived in greatest strength. Perhaps this 
suggestion is extreme, but it shows the possibilities. For langu- 
age is primarily a vehicle of social intercommunication, and lin- 
guistic phenomena must always be examined for that correlation 
with other cultural phenomena . . .12 


The linguist Hans Kurath, however, has gone much further than 
McDavid toward discovering a social and linguistic Southern middle 
class in his reference to “the Scotch-Irish and Palatine Germans from 
Pennsylvania and overseas.” 


This whole area of the Southern upland populated by these 
stocks was a land of independent farmers, wholly democratic in 
character. There was no leisure class, and there were few ser- 
vants and paupers. On the frontier a poor man could become a 
man of substance within his lifetime if he used his hands and his 
head. 

This leveling of social differences inevitably entailed a level- 
ing of social dialects. In the course of time a new type of cul- 





2°Loc. cit. 
“Ibid., 203. 
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tivated speech based upon the common speech of an active 
middle class, came into being in the Midland area.1% 


Although the work of the Linguistic Atlas is hardly complete for 
any except the Atlantic states, Kurath finds significant the south- 
western movement of the Scotch-Irish and Germans of the South 
and their “thrusts” across the Appalachians. It is to be predicted 
that the speech of the middle class of the inland Southern states will 
be discovered by future researches to resemble the Southern-Midland 
type identified by Kurath. 

C. C. Fries is quite definite in speaking of “standard English” in 
the United States in terms of social class. It is a standard English 
determined “by the socially acceptable of most of our communities.” 
There are, Fries says, “separate social and class groups even in Amer- 
can communities” and “these groups differ from one another in many 
social practices including their language habits.”1* To the language 
habits in which the major matters of our country are carried on 
there attaches “a certain social prestige, for the use of them suggests 
that one has constant relations with those who are responsible for the 
important affairs of our communities.”15 


IV. 


To recent linguists of the United States who have specialized in 
the English language, it has seemed appropriate to say that each 
regional dialect furnishes its own standard. j. S. Kenyon, for exam- 
ple, who in dealing primarily with phonetics considers American pro- 
nunciation under the classifications of Eastern, General American, 
and Southern takes a position spoken of as broadminded: 


Probably no intelligent person actually expects cultivated people 
of the South, the East, and the West to pronounce alike. Yet 
such criticism, or politely silent contempt, of the pronunciations 
of cultivated people in other localities than our own is common. 
A student of phonetics soon learns not only to refrain from criti- 
cizing pronunciations that differ from his own, but to expect 





8Kurath, 7. 
Charles Carpenter Fries, American English Grammar (New York, 1940), 9. 
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them and listen for them with respectful, intelligent inter- 
est, .. #8 


Despite the theoretical position of linguists under such terms as 
that of “respectful, intelligent interest” in “pronunciations that dif- 
fer,” the war of the regions over language continues with force, even 
among certain academicians. Professor Kenyon himself, after pro- 
testations of tolerance, responds to his critics with some suggestion 
of exasperation and a fairly extreme statistical claim: “But appar- 
ently this does not satisfy such critics. One must not even describe 
or speak respectfully of the traditional speech of ninety million peo- 
ple.”27 

Maps delimiting the General-American belt presupposed by Ken- 
yon and others appeal to the eye, it is true, by dent of the vast but 
sparsely settled West, including all the areas of the prairies and the 
Rockies and the extended deserts of the Southwest. And now Pro- 
fessor Kurath declares that recent data show that the heralded “Gen- 
eral American” does no exist.1® 

The compromise proposed by linguists in connection with regional 
wars over speech is of significance to socio-linguistics because it pre- 
supposes claims of social status for regional speech types. The pro- 
posed compromise is of such idealistic nature that ostensibly the 
regional conflicts over language might well be dismissed, but Profes- 
sor Kenyon himself has observed that his proposal of compromise has 
seemed to have no salutary effect on his critics, 


V. 


The search in the United States for prestige on grounds of lan- 
guage occurs not only intra-regionally with appeal to the conception 
of a superior class, and not only inter-regionally with appeal to the 
notion of a more acceptable region; it occurs also on the national scale 
with appeal to the concept of a speech having significant national 
identification. 

The immense popularity of the various editions of H. L. Mencken’s 
book called The American Language is a major social phenomenon 
within itself. All the interest in this book has not occurred because 





167 S. Kenyon, American Pronunciation (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1946), 4, 5. 
1Tbid., viii. 
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of an interest in language or linguistics per se, but because in its vari- 
ous editions it has been so socially satisfying or harrassing to so many 
people. The linguists themselves have taken it into account, even if 
furtively. 

After the first publication of the book some thirty years ago, Mr. 
Mencken discovered he had hit a rich vein. He has come a long way 
since his early days of taunting the British, amusing himself with the 
American Southerners, and paying his respects to middle-class lan- 
guage with something of a bow to the Vulgate. Upon an increasing 
avalanche of letters, not only from general readers but also from 
American, British, German, and Japanese linguists, Mr. Mencken 
produced edition after edition of his famous work, until, mellowed 
by time, he has paid his respects to nearly every writer who has gained 
a marked distinction as a linguist concerned with the English language 
and its American manifestations. 

Mr. Mencken pleases Americans by indicating that the offensive 
of the three-hundred-year war over language between England and 
the United States has been taken by the Americans. By now he 
pleases Americans in general by pointing out that they have a na- 
tional language of their own with respectable regional variants. 

He goes further to point out heartily that many of the English 
react negatively to the idea of a standard type of British English, 
variously called “Southern English,” “Oxford English,” “the langu- 
age of the great boarding schools,” or “Received English.” 

Without doing harm to the Oxonians, Mr. Mencken has done 
something toward satisfying a segment of Britons who can never be 
certain of their speech. At the same time he has been specially satis- 
factory to middle-class Americans by declaring the existence of an 
American language while recognizing regional dialects and an appro- 
priate amount of slang. In addition, he has celebrated the linguists; 
and for that these fairly obscure scholars have to thank him. The 
American middle class has for thirty years rewarded him by their 
share in buying every copy of his book that his publishers would 
print. 


VI. 
Semantics, which promised to shed light on meaning — and mean- 


ing is the only legitimate subject of the field — has by now become so 
involved with psychiatric speculations, neurological theories of mind, 
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and political theories of empirical radicalism as to have become rather 
widely suspect. 

Semantics has had a special appeal to students of psychology who 
are novices in psychiatry. It has had an appeal to political reformers 
and revolutionaries who, through the manipulation of language and 
the spread of skepticism with respect to word meanings, have sought 
a means of social control. It has had an appeal also to those who 
seek an easy neurological formula in explanation of mind. 

Moreover, the terrific influence of Korsybski has been such as to 
immesh semantics in a hotch-pot of the esoteric and obscurant. Upon 
attenuating sanity to neural structures in correspondence to physical 
structures, he spoke as if meaning could best be conveyed by mathe- 
matico-physical symbols, despite the fact that an attempt to translate 
an account of social data into mathematico-physical terminology is 
peculiarly frustrating and futile. 

The present projection of socio-linguistics proposes a fresh start 
toward researches into the social significance of language in all re- 
spects. The present projection is with a view to open researches 
fully subject to the critical examination of intelligent men who are 
not hampered by any esoteric, obscurant, or surreptitious clique or 
cult. 


VII. 


This paper has called attention to certain items of research and 
speculation salient to the consideration of the social significance of 
English as spoken in the United States. It has emphasized the per- 
sisting interest in the relationship of oral English and social status. 
Several works have been cited which have reflected this interest on 
the scholarly level, particularly with respect to speech and social class, 
regional dialects and social status, and national speech and socail 
Status. Specifically, a field for quite conscious study here called 
socio-linguistics has been envisioned, by warrant of work already 
done and possibilities hardly estimable. The coordination and mutual 
implementation of data presented by professional linguists, social sci- 
entists, and speech specialists have been called for. 

Attention has been called to the fact that only a beginning has 
been made in research consciously directed to the social significances 
of the various manifestations of the spoken English that is the living 
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language of this country. One conclusion of the research which this 
paper represents is that hardly any phase of speech studies in this 
country will be irrelevant to the projected field of research, and this 
conclusion belongs to the broader conclusion that no linguistic field in 
the United States is so open to researches as that of spoken English. 
It has been definitely the purpose here to provide a stimulus to 
relevant researches. 











GRADUATE STUDY AND RESEARCH IN PROPAGANDA 
Wayne C. MINNICK* 


Although the term propaganda is relatively new, the kind of per- 
suasion to which it applies is probably as old as the hills. It has not 
been until recently, however, after improved means of communica- 
tion made feasible the mass manipulation of public opinion, that the 
attention of scholars has been directed toward the study of propa- 
ganda. While these scholars have now wrestled with the problem 
for a number of years, they still appear to be uncertain of, or at least 
in disagreement on, the precise nature of the quantity with which 
they are working. 

The Institute for Propaganda Analysis defines propaganda as 
“expression of opinion or action by individuals or groups deliberately 
designed to influence opinions or actions of other individuals and 
groups with reference to predetermined ends.”1 ‘This definition is 
unfortunately broad, encompassing all persuasion from the most 
egregious demagogy to rigorous argumentation. It does not, there- 
fore, separate propaganda from other methods of influencing opinion. 

The drawing of such a distinction has been recognized as crucial 
by certain scholars and efforts have been made to establish it. Doob, 
for example, finds the distinction in a value judgment, asserting that 
propaganda is the “attempt to affect the personalities and to control 
the behavior of individuals towards ends considered unscientific or 
of doubtful value in a society at a particular time.”® This distinc- 
tion, however, throws every application of the term propaganda into 
the arena of argument, since universal agreement as to what is un- 
scientific or of doubtful value in a society can hardly be expected. 
Furthermore, such a definition sanctions the use of irrational or de- 
ceitful modes of persuasion as long as the goals sought are regarded 
as scientific or socially acceptable. It would appear, therefore, that 
the distinction between propaganda and other forms of persuasion 
can best be discovered in the manner in which conviction is obtained 
and not in the desirability of the goal. 





*Associate Professor of Speech and Chairman of the Public Address Area, 
Florida State University. 

‘Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Inc., Monthly Letter: Propaganda 
Analysis, I (October, 1937), 1. 

*Leonard W. Dobb, Public Opinion and Propaganda (New York, 1950), 240. 
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Gordon Allport’s definition coincides generally with this point of 
view. “Propaganda,” he says, “is an organized attempt to influence 
public opinion in behalf of some special interest by means of sug- 
gestion.” In other words, propaganda is different from other forms 
of obtaining belief in that it tries to short circuit the rational facul- 
ties. However, this definition implies that all uses of non-rational 
proof are to be classified as propaganda, If this is true, all persuasion 
which includes emotional and ethical proofs must be labeled as propa- 
ganda. It would not seem unfair, however, to say that emotional 
and ethical appeals can be called propagandistic only when they func- 
tion, in a given instance, exclusively or in lieu of rational appeals. In 
addition to this fault Allport’s definition fails to recognize the incor- 
porate the element of falsification that frequently characterizes 
propaganda. 

In light of the above appraisal of various definitions of the term, 
an amended definition of propaganda may now be ventured. Propa- 
ganda is the effort to secure acceptance of a belief or course of action 
by means that are exclusively or predominately non-rational or that 
consist of non-rational proofs coupled with rational proofs based on 
falsified evidence. It is within the limits of this definition that the 
subsequent discussion of research opportunities in propaganda is 
confined. 


I 


While some work has been done in the area about to be suggested, 
there is still much room for quantitative descriptive studies designed 
to ascertain the content of propaganda. Such studies are required to 
provide the descriptive raw materials from which the principles of 
the art of propaganda are to be inferred. I see this effort to infer 
principles from actual practice taking two forms. The first of these 
would consist of an analysis of the speeches, plays, and other writ- 
ings of men who have relied heavily on propaganda. Professor Bower 
Aly has pointed out that research in public address has tended to 
avoid the “verbal swindlers.”* Yet it is from just such verbal swin- 
dling that an understanding of propaganda is to be derived. I sug- 
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gest that studies of the Longs, the Townsends, the McCarthys, the 
Maliks, and the Vishinskis of our society are to be desired for the 
insights they will give us into the techniques by which the unwary 
are hoodwinked. 

In the field of drama I would suggest studies of such writers as 
those who participated in the agit-prop movement of the thirties. 
Analysis of such plays as Waiting For Lefty and Till the Day I Die 
by Clifford Odets and Hymn To The Rising Sun by Paul Green can 
tell us much about the nature of the dramatist’s excursions into the 
area of public opinion formation. 

Secondly, we need studies that systematically scrutinize all the 
literature, not merely the speech texts and plays, associated with 
campaigns or drives which have relied largely on propaganda. For 
example, the movement on the West Coast in 1942 which resulted in 
the evacuation of the Japanese-Americans from that region would 
bear study. What was the nature of the devices used by such or- 
ganizations as The Native Sons and Daughters of the Golden West? 
An analysis of their periodical, The Grizzly Bear, ought to be espec- 
ially revealing. 

Other propagandistic ventures in public opinion molding are: 
(1) the recent campaign of the American Medical Association against 
tax supported medical care; (2) the drive which culminated in the 
Immigration Restriction laws of 1925; (3) the agitation which pre- 
ceded the passage of the Graduated Income Tax law; (4) the agita- 
tion which led to the passage of the national prohibition act. These 
are merely a few. There are dozens of such movements or drives 
that would repay study. 

Along with the studies outlined above a number of projects are 
needed which analyze and describe the extant theory of propaganda 
as it exists in the works of practicing propagandists who have written 
down their impressions of the art of public opinion molding. I know 
of but one such study — that in which Doob analyzed and described 
the principles of propaganda as he ferreted them out of the works of 
Goebbels.> Doob’s study was repaid by the discovery of a number 
of interesting hypotheses, many of which need confirmation by ex- 
perimental research. Similarly a study of the theory of opinion 
molding advanced by such persons as Hans Krebs, Gustav Barés, 
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the American George Creel, and others would provide further hypo- 
theses concerning the nature of effective propaganda. The theories 
of Creel and his staff, especially as they pertain to speaking, em- 
bodied in such publications as the Four Minute Men News and the 
Four Minute Men Bulletin, have never been adequately analyzed 
although they have been lying available since the close of the First 
World War. 

There is also a body of theory pertaining to the formation of 
public opinion to be found in fields such as psychology, advertising, 
selling, and public relations. Much, if not most, of this theory could 
be classified as theory of propaganda. Several studies surveying the 
theory of propaganda as set forth in texts and treatises on advertis- 
ing, selling, and public relations would provide invaluable data. 


II 


There are needed, however, not only quantitative descriptive 
studies such as have been discussed above, but qualitative studies 
designed to test the effectiveness of various means and media of 
propaganda. For example, speech scholars should be especially in- 
terested in a series of comparative studies designed to test the 
efficacy of various media of propaganda, especially of speech making 
and plays compared with editorials, stories, and other written forms. 
They should also be interested in studies in which various forms of 
oral communication, as vehicles of propaganda, are compared with 
one another. Of course, the effectiveness of cartoons, movies, pic- 
tures, and other forms of communication need to be evaluated in the 
same way. 

Many experimental studies can and should be devised to test the 
relative effectiveness of various tactics or devices used by propa- 
gandists to circumvent critical inspection of their proposals. This 
scarcely needs elaboration, save to say that we need to go beyond 
such vague significations as “glittering generalities’ and “band 
wagon” to the testing of such definite hypotheses as the assertion 
of Goebbles that “Propaganda must facilitate the displacement of 
aggression by specifying the targets for hatred.”® 

Considerable attention should be directed, it seems to me, toward 
studies designed to isolate and describe persons of high suscepti- 
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bility to propaganda and to the comparison of these with persons of 
low susceptibility. Can a propaganda-quotient be devised which 
will serve as an index to a person’s susceptibility to propaganda? 
What are the characteristics of the propaganda-prone person? Much 
can be learned by correlating the high propaganda-quotient with 
such factors as intelligence, schooling, training in discussion and de- 
bate, and the like. When these are compared with similar correla- 
tions for persons having a low propaganda-quotient, the results are 
likely to be revealing. 

The environmental conditions which render a person susceptible 
to propaganda also invite investigation. Observation seems to 
indicate that at certain times propaganda is more effective than at 
others. It also seems to succeed in certain localities better than 
others. A comparison of those times and places in which propa- 
ganda has been effective with periods and places when propaganda 
was relatively ineffective ought to reveal some of the conditions 
which predispose the human mind to non-rational conviction. Cer- 
tainly we would like to know the role played by circumstances in 
furthering the propagandist’s aims. 

Finally, it would seem highly desirable for scholars to attack the 
problem of discovering ways and means of insulating the mind 
against the effects of propaganda. The seven devices suggested by 
the Institute For Propaganda Analysis (card stacking, name calling, 
transfer, etc.) are generally conceded to be inadequate. By what 
means then are we to teach susceptible persons to be on their guard? 
Will present courses in critical thinking suffice? How much insight 
into his own rationalizations and non-logical choices does a person 
need to arm himself against propaganda? Or will such insight help 
at all? Many such questions need to be answered before we can 
hope to devise a usable antidote to propaganda. 

Propaganda is such an omnipresent phenomenon in our society 
and is capable of working such dramatic alterations in public opinion, 
that its investigation is a stimulating challenge to competent scholars. 
It is hoped that this paper has pointed out a few possibilities for re- 
search and will evoke the interest of additional investigators in the 
field of propaganda. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING DEBATE JUDGING 
DorotHy GARRETT MELZER* 


I have been asked to evaluate judging procedures; therefore, I 
address these remarks to debate coaches concerned with decision de- 
bating. Some of us in this field believe the competitive angle pro- 
duces higher quality in debating. Others decry the competition as 
uneducational, even detrimental to the participants. I for one am 
ready to defend the social and educational values of competition in 
this field as a preparation for competition in life itself. However, if 
we set up competition without sufficient regulation, it can be detri- 
mental to young people. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to undertake the defense of 
competition. The purpose is to examine some of the problems in- 
volved in tournament debating and to suggest some steps that might 
possibly be taken to improve the situation. 

Of necessity, I must draw upon my experience as a coach involved 
in tournament debating and from my experiments as a tournament 
director. 

Many of the problems which exist and which must be faced real- 
istically are problems concerning judges. Of course, there would be 
no problems if all judges were objective and if all judges were quali- 
fied to judge debates. With all of our capable judges today, we have 
still too many of the incompetent, the unethical, the harsh, and the 
inefficient. Add to this picture the confusion arising from all the 
varied concepts of debate plus our individual ideas of the way in 
which the particular question should be handled. 

Many tourneys are held, it would seem, with no recognition what- 
ever of the above problems or at least with no attempt to do anything 
about them. On the other hand some tournament directors are work- 
ing earnestly to improve their tournaments and are carrying on 
praiseworthy experiments each season. If we can agree that the 
problems mentioned above are not inherent in tournament debating, 
then we should join the ranks of the experimenters. No one is claim- 
ing that all these problems can be solved, but what can be done 
should be done. 
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In the first place, how can we screen the judges who will be at- 
tending our tournaments? We can require (and I emphasize re- 
quire) that each school furnish a competent judge. Now each school 
will not furnish a judge unless the director remains adamant, and 
ideas of competency fade into the background sometimes in a desper- 
ate search for “somebody to go with the team.” Here we often set 
aside the requirement — and here enters the incompetent. Yet the 
incompetent is not necessarily a substitute judge. We cannot claim 
that all those who are officially coaching debate are competent. What 
can we do about this? Possibly nothing unless we take stock of per- 
formance and do not invite again those schools whose records indicate 
incompetent coaching. 

Some tournaments have made an effort to screen their judges — 
notably the Southern Speech tournament. The requirement was 
made that the judge have an M.A. in speech. That is certainly a 
step in the right direction, but since the field of speech is broad this 
does not always serve our purpose. I believe we would agree that we 
have in our universities graduate students in forensics who would 
make excellent judges whereas M.A.’s in drama might come sadly 
short. Some of the most able coaches in the Southeastern states are 
in the field of English or political science. 

As one coach said to me this year, “The Southern requirement 
does no good. We can’t do anything about judging.” 

I would suggest that this might be done: as we have require- 
ments for membership in our forensic fraternities, we could have 
requirements for judges and a list of accredited tournament judges. 
The coaches’ records should be checked relative to their training and 
experience and performance in the field of debate. I would warn 
against length of teaching service and general speech training as 
criteria of competency. Performance in the field of debate should 
be the basis. Each school might have several judges on this list, any 
of whom would be accepted as a “competent judge.” 

Although this would be an advance, the best it could do would 
be to eliminate the incompetent judge. It would still leave us with 
the possibility of the harsh, the inefficient, the unethical. Until we 
can regulate personality, we shall have to curb these undesirable 
elements in other ways. 

One safeguard I attempted to use in my first tournament was the 
three-judge panel. The difficulty there was that the third judge may 
have been incompetent, and was certainly undependable. I relied 
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too strongly on the assistance of a neighboring institution whose 
judges survived for the first three rounds of the first day of the 
tourney but faded out in the fourth and evening round. The system 
might have improved matters since on each debate I had one coach, 
one Georgetown faculty member accustomed to judging debate, and 
one visiting judge. It turned out to be an inefficient system, how- 
ever, and I returned gratefully to the one-judge system the following 
year. In this experiment I had merely tripled the unknown quantity. 
Three judges of questionable merit are surely no better than one. 
However, West Point has also experimented with this three-judge 
system and with more satisfying results, I believe, using, even as I 
did, some faculty members and some imported judges plus the par- 
ticipating coaches, 

There are times when we need extra judges and no amount of 
money (at least not that required from the delinquent school) can 
secure one good judge for the entire six to eight debates of the tour- 
nament. Faculty members will fill in a round at a time for us, and 
occasionally we find lawyers and ministers pressed into service. This 
is not too bad if they judge often enough to know something about 
clash or if they have been former college debaters themselves. 

These extra judges may be detrimental to fairness if moved in in 
a body as they sometimes are in the final rounds of an elimination 
tournament when it is presumed that use of these judges is a pro- 
tection for the schools involved who might object to coaches’ de- 
cisions. 

Certainly the worst thing we could do as directors would be to 
comb highways and hedges for “someone to judge a debate.” This, 
unfortunately, is done. 

In our examination thus far we have considered the question of 
who should judge and have concluded that we in tournament debating 
could do something toward securing more competent judging. We 
have seen, however, that many things (notably personality and dis- 
position) cannot be regulated, and we should now pass on to a con- 
sideration of how to work with the judges we have to secure the best 
results. 

I believe that our tournaments could be so organized as to give 
less opportunity for unfairness, harshness, and indifference on the 
part of the judges. We cannot eliminate these things, but we can 
minimize them. We would not be implying that all coaches attending 
the tourney were under suspicion. We would be, instead, assuring 
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them that their teams would have protection against what might be 
an occasional lapse. Safeguards would be automatic and impersonal 
to avoid the appearance of and the opportunity for unfairness. 

I recommend the following procedures and will attempt to show 
why I think each item might mitigate some of the faults in tourna- 
ment judging: 


1. Mechanical pairings and assignments of judges should 
be used. 

2. Aids to efficient judging should be provided by the 
tournament director. 

3. Uniform criteria for judging should be established 
before the tournament begins. 

4. Critiques should be guided or limited. 

5. The ballot should encourage decision on clash. 

6. A complete record should be distributed at the end of 
the tournament. 


Mechanical pairings can give a feeling of relief to everyone in- 
volved in the tourney. Unless there is particular reason to adjust 
teams or to guide the outcome of the tourney, this is the most efficient 
way to set up the pairings. I see no special virtue in this system, how- 
ever, unless the mathematical intervals are so adjusted (as they can 
be) that one judge does not judge the same school (sometimes the 
same team) twice, and does not judge a school before (sometimes im- 
mediately before) his team meets it. These awkward overlappings 
occur in tournaments otherwise efficiently run. They have occurred 
in almost every tournament I have attended this year. Consider 
also the uneasy feeling that comes to the debaters when the word 
goes around, “They’re matching winners”; or, “We've figured out 
how the pairings are made,” and the speculation afterward as to how 
the teams were paired to produce certain results. Manipulation is 
involved. It is the very reason the mechanical system is not used 
more often. 

The tournament director may not realize that the mechanical 
set-up can be a protection for him — and a great satisfaction to the 
debaters and coaches attending. He may not know that there is 
absolutely no necessity for any coach to judge a school or team 
twice or to judge a team before his team meets it. We are trying to 
take every precaution to reduce the discomfort and unease among 
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tournament participants. Some may say, “Why go to this trouble 
for such small things?” In the first place, it is no trouble at all. 
The whole thing can be mimeographed and ready weeks ahead. In 
the second place, the peace of mind this gives to all concerned is not 
a small thing. 

The point system which I use takes into account the strength or 
weakness of the team defeated; but since winners are determined on 
the basis of wins and losses, this does not obviate the possibilities of 
the easy draw. It would be possible to gauge the schools as weak or 
strong and to have the strong schools draw from the even numbers 
and the weak schools from the odd numbers. Here, of course, the 
personal element enters in, through the director’s judgment of the 
school’s strength. If this could be based on record it would be 
better. This way, however, the draw may be balanced for everyone 
throughout the tournament. I have never tried this so cannot 
recommend it. I have tried having the fourteen Northern schoois 
draw from the even and the fourteen Southern schools draw from 
the odd numbers in order to balance things geographically. This 
even-odd arrangement governs distribution of judges also. 

The second precaution I suggest is that the tournament director 
should make it easy for his judges to give efficient performance. Two 
things which seem almost too obvious to include are: (1) pencil and 
paper should be provided for the judges’ use; (2) time-keepers should 
be on duty for each debate. Although indifference and boredom in 
the judge cannot be controlled in any way by touraament directors, 
a pencil and paper may suggest that the judge is expected to be alert. 
Time-keepers relieve the judge of complications and timing respon- 
sibilities and leave him free to concentrate on the debate itself and 
to give a good decision. 

If at any school it is not possible to get enough students for this 
service, I believe it is important enough to invest in a few G-E X-Ray 
timers to fill in the gaps. 

The third safeguard suggested is that criteria for judging be 
agreed upon before the tournament begins. A discussion of even an 
hour’s time could be held among the judges so that basic agreement 
might be reached as to the most important points in judging the de- 
bates to come would be a big advantage. Unless too many judges 
are involved or the time is extremely limited, this could usually be 
arranged. Although we hardly expect any group of coaches to 
agree on all points, there should be agreement on basic points of 
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judging which would in turn make for harmony in the whole tour- 
nament. 

If this type of meeting is not held, instructions can be given in 
mimeographed form, indicating what the director hopes will be the 
bases for decisions. I might commend the director of the Annual 
Millsaps Warmup Tournament for his instructions to the judges. 
Professor Forrest Seal of Depauw gives a directive for judging which 
might help validate decisions at his tournament. However, we are 
all authorities and would probably apply what we believe and ignore 
the rest; in other words, continue on our own way. 

One tournament director has suggested that each coach give his 
personal criteria for judging debate before the assembled debaters 
at the beginning of a tournament. This seems to me of doubtful 
value, as the debaters may become confused trying to remember 
each judge’s prejudices and peculiarities. I do not feel that they 
should try to slant their cases, methods of treatment, types of evi- 
dence, and styles of delivery to each judge throughout the tourney. 
If we could agree on basic principles and techniques, I feel that these 
would help the debaters. They could say: “These are good practices 
and recognized as such by debate judges.” Rather than saying, 
“This is good practice for one round, bad practice next round.” 

On the other hand, it might be less confusing if each one of us said 
before the debate what we did and did not like in debate rather than 
saving this for the end of the debate so that the debaters might adapt 
to our ideas just in time to antagonize the next judge, who might be- 
lieve the exact opposite. We may all have had this happen; it is 
most discouraging and upsetting to new debaters. Experienced de- 
baters soon pay no attention to these criticisms. 

Critiques are presumably educational. An expert judge, hearing 
our teams when we cannot be with them, can follow the clash in the 
debate and put his finger on the strengths and weaknesses of each 
team and of each debater. This can help the debater greatly as he 
lacks perspective which the judge can have. 

This possible educational value is diminished by the wide di- 
vergence among judges as to the fundamentals. At times more 
harm than good comes from the critique. What one judge tells our 
debaters may be the last thing we want them told about debate. 
He has a right to his own opinion perhaps, but we have the right to 
coach our debaters. 

I believe the oral critique is extremely limited in value unless the 
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decision is revealed. The critique plus the decision enables the 
judge (or I might better say, it challenges the judge) to explain the 
decision as a logical outcome of the clash, with each debater being 
shown the relationship of his arguments to the decision. We can see 
that the clarified decision should be educational both for the de- 
bater and for the judge. Unfortunately, it is also impractical. 

I experimented with this in my first tournament. One school 
became discouraged by defeat, and coach and debaters left for home 
early, explaining that they had a long trip ahead. Some animosities 
and antagonisms were revealed along with the decisions, and, as the 
tourney was a small one, everyone was glaring at everyone else 
before the first day ended. 

However, for a larger tourney or a one-day contest this is 
possible. The Purdue Novice Tournament employs decisions plus 
oral critiques, and this works very well, as the tournament includes 
too many teams for personal contacts to count, and it lasts only for 
one day. 

Another one-day tournament I attended last month called for the 
usual incomplete critiques with no decisions for the first two rounds 
and for detailed critiques plus decisions for the last two rounds. 
I think this was effective. However, for the usual six-round tourna- 
ment decisions probably should not be revealed; and I believe, under 
these circumstances, the oral critiques might, as one debater said, 
“Not amount to anything,” or might actually be harmful. 

I have not discussed the harsh critic judge whom I mentioned 
above. We cannot deny that harshness exists, Certainly it is not 
usual. Where unnecessary harshness does occur, however, it can 
cause trouble. There is little or nothing the tournament director 
can do about harsh critiques if he is using the oral critique plan. 
Sometimes harshness is evidence of temporary sourness. Sometimes, 
I believe, it is compensation. A coach who cannot or simply has not 
produced good teams vents his spleen on other teams. He is the 
suspicious judge always on guard against debaters’ tricks. He often 
argues with the debaters. He defeats himself but in the meantime 
may be giving out crushing criticisms to students we are trying to 
help. Some of our people do not mind, but others cannot pick up 
morale again after an encounter with him. Often his comments are 
blasting at something we have instructed our debaters to do. 

The only way to control this is either to make clear somehow in 
the judges’ discussion at the beginning of the tournament the nature, 
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tone, and purpose of the oral critique or to stay with the written 
critique. In any case, the coach should evaluate the critique in 
discussion with his teams. 

I suggest that the judges’ ballot should encourage decision on 
clash. The ballot I use is not broken into the usual four points: 
analysis and case, evidence, attack and defense, and delivery, which 
seem to make a decision on clash difficult. The first thing we know 
we are grading the debaters separately, which may seem easier but 
may mean that the issues of the debates are lost as we assign grades 
and add them up. My ballot simply allows for an overall rating of 
Excellent, Good, Fair, or Poor for the debaters. This allows us to 
take all things into consideration in rating the debaters but does not 
break down the debate itself into a weighing of grades. The three top 
ratings carry points 5, 3, and 1 respectively. No points are given for 
a rating of poor. The total number of final points for a team takes 
into account the number of wins and losses, the quality of the debat- 
ing, and the strength of the teams defeated. Given good honest 
judging on each round, we should get the best teams and the best 
debating in the finals. Poor judging unbalances any tournament. 

The system may sound complicated but it is not so for the judge. 
He has only to write in the winning team, the overall rating of each 
debater, and his critique for each team. He does not have to juggle 
a single number, His ballot is interpreted in figures in the records 
room. 

One final safeguard which gives a check on the judges’ decisions 
is the distribution at the end of the tournament of a complete record 
sheet. These are often so incomplete as to have little value. I like 
to use a record sheet showing the record of every school, every team, 
every debater, and of every judge. Using the number set-up of the 
schedule as a key anyone can check on the decisions of any judge, on 
the ratings of any debater. With this record of the tournament the 
director can see the decisions given by each judge for each round. 
We can compare our draw with that of others. The coach of every 
school we have judged can check our record. What is perhaps most 
important of all, we can go through and examine our decisions in the 
framework of the whole tournament, noting our decisions as com- 
pared with those of other coaches. 

These things are there to be seen. It is a little trouble, perhaps, 
to trace them out, but I believe every conscientious judge does so. 
I know the tournament director does, and sees some very interesting 
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and revealing things. This final record can prove a very strong 
safeguard against undesirable elements in judging. 

In this paper I have examined some of the major problems we 
find in competitive debating today and have attempted to offer 
suggestions which might be helpful in solving these problems. To 
advance the cause of competent judging I suggest accreditation of 
qualified judges. In addition to this, I feel that it might prove 
beneficial if the following safeguards could be built into our tourna- 
ments: 


1. Mechanical pairings and assignments of judges should 
be used. 

2. Aids to efficient judging should be provided by the 
tournament director. 

3. Uniform criteria for judging should be established 
before the tournament begins. 

4. Critiques should be guided or limited. 

5. The ballot should encourage decision on clash. 

6. A complete record should be distributed at the end of 
the tournament. 











A PROCEEDINGS REPORT OF THE TWENTY- SECOND 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The twenty-second annual convention of the Southern Speech 
Association (including the Forensic Tournament and the Student 
Congress of Human Relations), together with the Southern Regional 
American Educational Theatre Association Conference Workshop, 
the Workshop in Speech and Hearing disorders, and the Forensic 
Workshop was held during the week of March 31 to April 5, 1952, 
in Jackson, Mississippi. Headquarters for the Convention were at 
Hotel Heidelberg. The tournament, under the direction of Frank B. 
Davis, Joseph C. Wetherby, and Ray Mcllvenna, was held the first 
three days at the Robert E. Lee Hotel. The Congress, directed by 
Paul Brandes, and Hollis Todd, convened in the legislative chambers 
of the State Capitol on April 3 and 4. All workshops assembled on 
Saturday, April 5. 

Organizations and plans for the week were efficiently carried out 
as the result of effective work by President Betty May Collins and 
her committee on local arrangements headed by Louise Mimms. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


The first general session was called to order by the President, 
Betty May Collins, in the Victory Room. Dr. G. T. Gillispie, 
President of Belhaven College, pronounced the invocation. A cordial 
welcome was extended by Mayor Allen C. Thompson. “Speech In- 
vades the Military” was the subject chosen by Dr. Earnest Branden- 
burg, Civilian Consultant in Communication Skills with the Air 
Command and Staff School, Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base. 
He quoted from THE ARMED FORCES OFFICER, “The ability 
to communicate is more essential to military leadership than knowl- 
edge of the whole technique of weapons handling.” He believes that 
top military men appreciate the importance of communication more 
than deans, university presidents, or other administrators in civilian 
education; and that they see the need for integrating speech with 
other disciplines. He stressed Air University’s realization of the im- 
portance of effective speech in the teaching art. A light touch was 
added to the program by James D. Arrington, Editor of THE NEWS- 
COMMERCIAL of Collins, Mississippi giving “Confessions of an 
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After Dinner Speaker.” Mr. Arrington humorously portrayed that 
there is a good commercial market for entertaining speakers today. 
Dr. William Norwood Brigance spoke on “Corax, Hitler, and Speech 
Training in a Free Society.” 

Immediately after the general session, the first sectional meetings 
were held. Franklin R. Shirley, Wake Forest College, presided over 
the group on Forensics, Mrs. Bertha Hunt of Miami Jackson High 
gave some valuable points used in “Motivating Debate in Miami 
Schools.” ‘The Place of Discussion in the Forensic Program” was 
the subject upon which Leonard M. Davis of Alabama College spoke. 
Harvey Cromwell, Mississippi State College for Women, asked, 
“What is Wrong with Debate?” “An Evaluation of Judging Pro- 
cedures” was discussed by Dorothy G. Melzer, Georgetown College. 

Chloe Armstrong of Baylor University, chaired the symposium 
on interpretation. The question considered was “What are the Con- 
tributions of Interpretation?”. Rebekah Cohen, Memphis Central 
High, spoke on “The Contributions of the General Field of Speech.” 
She was followed by Dale Welsch, Mississippi Southern College, who 
told of valuable contributions “To the Study Outside the Field of 
Speech.” 

Dr. Sara Lowry of Furman University, pinch-hitting for Ester 
L. Schwerman of Duke, discussed the “Contributions of Interpreta- 
tion to the Growth and Personality of the Individual.” She said, 
“One’s culture and personality are determined in a large measure by 
the choice of his words, the construction of sentences, and by his 
manner of handling them in speech.” The last talk was “Some 
Trends in the Teaching of Interpretation” by Edith Renshaw, South- 
ern Methodist University. 

The Sectional meeting on Speech Pathology was held with Jesse 
J. Villarreal, University of Texas, as chairman. Loyal Bearss, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, discussed “Controlled Speech as a Technique 
in Stuttering Therapy.” He summarized his paper as follows: “Since 
secondary stuttering is a learned avoidance reaction to the anticipa- 
tion of stuttering, therapy must uncondition this habit of stuttering 
following the fear of stuttering. This can be done by giving the 
stutterer a successful way to stutter so that the fear of stuttering is 
not followed by failure. This fear is the actual mental rehearsal of 
the stuttering failure . Without this fear and rehearsal, there would 
be no stuttering. Therapy using controlled speech teaches the stut- 
terer, when he thinks of and fears stuttering, to rehearse a positive 
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and more normal way of saying a sound based on specific attention 
to the phonetic placement and subsequent movement involved. The 
stutterer becomes a skilled phonetician and the short, easy prolonga- 
tions he fakes are all kinesthetically controlled, Thus, instead of 
giving himself up to any uncontrolled habits of stuttering, the stut- 
terer is attacking his problem directly by doing just those things that 
he, or anyone else, must do in order to say a particular sound.” Mr. 
Bearss spoke from personal experience and through his paper dem- 
onstrated the effectiveness of this technique. Phil Ruud, a student 
of the University of Texas, gave his own experience as an aphasic, 
in a paper “Aphasia from the Inside Out.” His aphasia followed a 
traumatic injury acquired in service during World War II. His 
presentation brought out very vividly the frustrations of an aphasic, 
his sense of confusion, his apathy, and his loss of contact with the 
outside world. George A. Falconer of the Memphis Speech And 
Hearing Center presented a paper on “Principles of Therapy for 
Esophageal Speech.” He demonstrated a laryngectomy patient and 
summarized his paper as follows: “Anyone with a knowledge of the 
anatomy and physioligy of the speech mechanism, and who is trained 
in the science of speech correction with a little ingenuity and appli- 
cation of the basic principles of speech production, can give aid to 
persons who have lost speech through laryngectomy. The patient 
must be guided in the acceptance of his new self and made to recog- 
nize the limitations of his new voice.” Genevieve Arnold of the 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, University of Houston, gave a paper on 
“Cerebral Dominance and Speech Disorders: A Twenty-Year Re- 
view.” She stressed the need for careful consideration by the speech 
therapists for cerebral dominance and such related factors as am- 
bilaterality, and the development of a strict unilaterality. Etiolog- 
ically and therapeutically, they may be of great significance in such 
speech disorders as those associated with cerebral palsy, stuttering, 
aphasia, and delayed and dsyarthric speech. 

At two o’clock, Dr. Dallas C. Dickey, University of Florida, con- 
ducted the meeting on Fundamentals. Hayden Carruth of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan gave an interesting account of “Meeting Student 
Speech Needs at Michigan.” The “Problems of a Fundamentals 
Course at a Technical Institution” were introduced by Frank B. 
Davis. Herbert L. James, University of Florida, gave the high 
lights of “The Beginning Speech Course at Darthmouth College.” 
The talks were followed by an audience discussion and participation, 
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and some attending declared it to be the most outstanding program 
heard in years on the subject of Fundamentals, 

At the same hour the sectional meeting on “Speech Clinics and 
Programs of Speech Correction” was held under the chairmanship of 
Mary R. Costello, Atlanta Junior League School of Speech Correc- 
tion. The first speaker was Mrs. Maurine Amis of The University 
of Texas who emphasized the importance of “Parent Education in a 
University Speech Clinic.” The theme of her talk was taken from 
the book, WAITING FOR GOD by Simone Weil. The second 
speaker was Freeman McConnell, Tennessee Hearing and Speech 
Foundation, on “The Speech and Hearing Clinic as a Community 
Service.” The Tennessee Clinic was given as an example. He said 
that it was providing for child diagnosis and group training for 
adults and that a great deal of work was carried on in hearing aid 
evaluation. J. Dale Welsch, Mississippi Southern College, spoke on 
“Training the Elementary Classroom Teacher for Remedial Speech 
as an Important Function of the College Clinic.” It was shown that 
there must be more work and study in this field. 

At three-thirty there were two sectional meetings, one on Theatre 
and one on Speech Education. 

The Theatre Section had the privilege of meeting in the Jackson 
Little Theatre. Members of the Little Theatre served as reception- 
ists, and before the program began showed the delegates around the 
building, relating to them the history of their organization. The 
program consisted of a panel discussion on “Training the Non-Pro- 
fessional Actor.” A general outline was carefully prepared by Dr. 
Del Dusenbury, University of Florida, who served as chairman for 
the panel. Participating in the discussion were Marjorie Woods 
Austin, Meridian Little Theatre; Roberta Buchanan, St. Petersburg 
Junior College; Dorothy S. Hadley, University of Mississippi; Jean 
Lowrey, Blue Mountain College; John B. Mullin, Jr., Mississippi 
Southern College; Emmy Lou Patton, Jackson Central High School; 
and Bradford White, Memphis State College. Two main topics com- 
posed the outline: “Types of Training,” and “Methods of Training.” 
Opening the discussion of “Types,” Mrs. Austin described a little 
theatre “acting situation” as a workshop and contrasted it with a 
formal class in acting. The panel concurred in the generalization 
that whether the theatre is a school or a community project it should 
be “open to all.” Miss Buchanan stated her belief that regardless 
of the type of theatre the performance should furnish the incentive 
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for actor development and that all should work toward the perfec- 
tion of the public presentation. Mr. Mullin felt that the play should 
offer as much experience to as many people as possible and that “cast- 
ing according to type” should be minimized. He put “audience ap- 
peal” secondary as to the good the student could derive from the 
acting experience. In considering the degree of emphasis to be placed 
on specific techniques and stage terminology, Miss Hadley expressed 
the view of the panel that the decision depends on the persons with 
whom the director is working. Dr. Dusenbury reiterated her state- 
ment when he said, “Each director must study his own unit before 
becoming very specific.” Miss Lowrey, in evaluating the training in 
acting, emphasized the “human” values rather than the “profes- 
sional.” Mr. White seemed convinced that “dramatizing” history 
of drama on the campus or in the community helps immeasurably in 
the development of a keen appreciation of the classics. Such an ap- 
preciation on the Memphis State campus led, he felt, to an enormous 
student-interest in try-outs for classical plays and was indirectly re- 
sponsible for the season’s record houses to which the Shakespearean 
casts played. Mr. White’s conviction was strengthened by his obser- 
vation of the tremendous success of the first Memphis Shakespeare 
Festival which the city enjoyed recently. In addition to promotion 
of the classics, he feels that directors can and should help to “keep 
alive neglected plays.” “Observation” as a type of training pro- 
vided two questions: (1) “Do you conduct open rehearsals so that 
observers may watch a director and actor develop character?” and 
(2) “What is the value of observation of the professional theatre, 
motion picture, or television?” Miss Patton spoke appreciatively of 
the benefits which students derive from co-operative little theatre 
groups. By observing little theatre rehearsals, visiting the scene 
shop, and seeing the productions, students develop a broader concept 
of drama and see themselves as “being a part of a great big whole.” 
The chairman then summarized concisely and effectively the views 
of the panel: (1) that the approach to training the non-professional 
actor should be sufficiently broad and flexible so as to include all 
those seeking such training; (2) that procedures for class and little 
theatre rehearsals should vary according to the needs of the special 
productions; (3) that an acting class or its equivalent is needed and 
should be provided whenever possible; (4) that it is possible, how- 
ever, for actors to learn techniques by working on experimental plays 
without having formal instruction; (5) that some scenes which pre- 
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sent particular difficulties, such as romantic scenes — especially with 
adolescents — should be rehearsed privately; (6) that techniques 
pertinent to a certain scene should be taught in special rehearsals if 
possible; (7) that a workshop course is often a director’s salvation: 
“Do what you please during experimentation and educational de- 
velopment, but save the best for the crowd.” 

Leona Scott, Arkansas State Teachers College, was in charge of 
the Speech Education program. The opening speaker, M. Blair 
Hart, University of Arkansas, emphasized in his talk on “Speech 
Training and Leadership” that he was vitally interested in those 
patterns of training which provide the greatest opportunities for the 
student to become articulate in the speech field. However, he felt 
that at the same time, the student should exercise those qualities and 
characteristics of maturity which have been demonstrated as essen- 
tial to leadership in the classroom, the armed services, and in social 
and political life. Mary Kate Sands, Arkansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, in treating her subject, “The Place of Speech Correction in the 
General Field” described speech teachers as being in danger of be- 
coming too highly specialized in all areas. Although there is need 
for all the high-trained speech correctionists that can be procured, 
there is also a need for classroom teachers who have been trained to 
handle simple speech defects. In explaining “A Communications 
Course in the Field of the General Education,” H. P. Constans, Uni- 
versity of Florida, said that communications courses are as varied as 
the institutions in which they are found. 

At five o’clock the members of the Department of Speech of the 
University of Mississippi acted as hosts at a delightful coffee hour at 
the Governor’s mansion. It was a pleasure to meet the lovely First 
Lady of Mississippi, Mrs. Hugh P. White, and to visit the stately, 
charming house. 

Those interested in National Collegiate Players returned to the 
hotel to attend a meeting led by Delwin B. Dusenbury. 

Provincial Governor Franklin Shirley of Wake Forest presided 
over the gathering of Pi Kappa Delta members and sponsors held at 
the 1952 Southern Speech Association, Thursday evening at 7:30. 
Mrs. John Melzer was introduced as the new regional governor in 
the Province of the Southeast. Introductions were made and a report 
heard of the provincial tournament which was just completed at Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women. William Smith of Northwestern 
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Louisiana College gave a brief account of the meeting of the Province 
of the Lower Mississippi. 

At eight-thirty a large audience gathered in the Victory Room 
where Lester L. Hale, University of Florida, presented Dr. Sara 
Lowrey, who gave “The Romance of Robert and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning as Revealed in their Letters and Poetry.” In her own 
inimitable way she took us back to the Victorian era to enjoy the 
struggles and romance of the Brownings are revealed in their art of 
correspondence and in their poems, 

Eight chapters were represented at the annual Tau Kappa Alpha 
breakfast Friday morning at 8:00. In the absence of Regional Gov- 
ernor Joseph Mahaffey who was attending the national TKA con- 
vention in Cleveland, Vice Governor Joe Wetherby presided over 
the informal session. Other chapters were represented by Robert 
Hickey and Paul Soper of University of Tennessee; H. P. Constans, 
Dallas Dickey, and Douglas Ehninger of the University of Florida; 
McDonald Held of Furman University; and Gregg Phifer of Flor- 
ida State University. 

Paul L. Soper presided over the sectional meeting on Rhetoric 
Friday morning. Charles M. Getchell of the University of Missis- 
sippi, discussing “The Student and the Canon of Delivery,” sum- 
marized what Aristotle, Plato, Cicero, and other classical rhetoricians 
had to say about delivery. Second panel member was Robert L. 
Hickey on “Rhetorical Invention in Student Speeches.” Beginning 
with the work of Leonard Cox, “largely a treatise on invention,” 
Hickey decried the poor subjects chosen by beginning speakers. The 
beginning course should emphasize deliberative speaking, and stu- 
dents should talk about important subjects like those outlined by 
Aristotle (war and peace, imports and exports, etc.). Third speaker 
on the rhetoric symposium was Lionel Crocker, President of the 
Speech Association of America. Discussing “More Rhetorical The- 
ory, Less Practice,” Crocker distributed copies of several outlines and 
quizzes on Rhetoric and Speech Composition. William Norwood 
Brigance provided the climax with his address on “Dr. Hugh Blair, 
Learned Rhetorician.” 

At the same hour a group interested in problems in hearing 
assembled with Lester L. Hale, presiding. ‘The Importance of 
Speech in Training the Deaf” was discussed by William J. McClure, 
Tennessee School for the Deaf. He said in part that the chief diffi- 
culty in teaching speech to the deaf child is caused by the inability 
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of the child to monitor the speech which he is attempting to produce. 
Hearing aids have been a tremendous help to those children who are 
fortunate enough to have some residual hearing. An instrument 
which could combine both the auditory and visual approaches to 
speech teaching would be of great assistance to all types of hearing 
handicapped children. Jesse J. Villarreal talked on “Clinical Serv- 
ices in Selection of Hearing Aids for Hard-of-Hearing Veterans.” 
He observed that an analysis of 100 consecutive cases of hard-of- 
hearing veterans referred to a university speech and hearing clinic 
for the selection of a hearing aid emphasizes the variety of problems 
that this population poses for a hearing center. For most of the 
cases studied, more than one hearing aid gave comparable assistance, 
but some gave more assistance than others. The data further em- 
phasized the importance of counseling and allied services in giving 
assistance to veterans for whom hearing aids are furnished. The 
third subject considered was “The Audibility Intensity Functions of 
the Voiced Cognate Consonants” by Gilbert C. Tolhurst, U, S. Naval 
School of Aviation Medicine. He told us that certain speech sounds, 
the voiced cognate consonants, can be detected as sound at approxi- 
mately the same sound pressure levels. However, they must be made 
significantly louder in order to be identified or recognized. C. J. 
Atkinson, U. S. Naval School of Aviation Medicine, was the last 
speaker of the meeting. He spoke on “The Effect of Delayed Side- 
tone upon Intelligibility.” He declared that delayed speech feedback 
has been shown to increase the loudness and decrease the rate of 
speakers. These two effects have also been found to be useful direc- 
tion to increase the intelligibility of a speaker talking in high level 
noise. 

Batsell Barrett Baxter, David Lipscomb College, presided at the 
Second General Session on Friday morning, when members of a panel 
discussed “How Can We Make the Evaluation Program More Ef- 
fective?” The first speaker, J. M. Tubb, Superintendent, Mississippi 
State Department of Education, outlined the procedure Mississippi 
is using to meet the need for improving the program of oral commu- 
nication in public schools. The program includes: (1) the prepara- 
tion of a Handbook in Speech Education; (2) the preparation of a 
supplement to be used with the Elementary and High School Evalua- 
tive Criteria in evaluating speech programs in their public schools; 
(3) the program of corrective speech as it pertains to the over-all 
program for exceptional children that will be initiated in a number 
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of pilot schools during the school session 1952-53; and (4) the new 
Teacher Certification Program that requires all teachers to have 
some training in speech and provides for certification of speech 
teachers. In discussing two evaluation programs in which she had 
participated, Dorothy Gamewell, high school teacher of Jena, Lou- 
isiana, stated that the Evaluation Program should inquire closely 
into the outcomes of the spech program. She said also that the 
Visiting Committee fails to be of maximum assistance in two ways: 
(1) there is seldom a speech major on the committee; and (2) the 
type of oral response by pupils and teachers is seldom mentioned in 
the final report of the committee. Ruth Draper of Washington 
Academy in defining the problem came to two conclusions: (1) that 
if the Evaluative Program is to be useful, it must be placed on speech 
and drama as subject-matter material rather than as extra-curricu- 
lar activity; and (2) that the committees selected to evaluate a 
school should have at least one member who has a speaking acquaint- 
ance with the field. The concluding member of the panel, J. Dale 
Welsch, urged that our duty as an association is to educate our com- 
munities to the values of a speech program. An Evaluation Program 
is desired by the Southern Association of Secondary Schools for their 
members. Our association should devise ways by which our regional 
association can stimulate and assist secondary schools to continuous 
growth in speech education. Among the goals for the Southern As- 
sociation should be the rewriting of the criteria for the Evaluation 
Program. 

Florence Pass of Ensley High School of Birmingham presided at 
the two o’clock general session. She had arranged a symposium on 
the topic, “We Look to Each Other.” Zelda Horner Kosh, Supervi- 
sor of Speech Education, Arlington County Public Schools of Vir- 
ginia, spoke “From the Elementary School’s point of View.” 

Dorothy Shirley, Birmingham Shades Valley High School, took 
the subject “From the High School Point of View.” She expressed 
appreciation for what may be (and in some cases, is being) done at 
the elementary level in integration of skills and attitudes, as a foun- 
dation upon which to build the high school training. The student 
who is trained to be an articulate citizen for life in a democratic 
society must think, verbalize that thought, and learn to handle him- 
self effectively. The high school teacher should lead the student to 
the college department where he may further develop through its 
more highly specialized and technical courses. It was suggested that 
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the freshman college course might be varied according to whether 
the pupil has, or hasn’t, had speech on the secondary level. Miss 
Shirley also emphasized the need for the acceptance by colleges of 
major credits in speech. P. Merville Larson from Texas Technologi- 
cal College, spoke on “From the College Point of View.” 

At three-thirty Friday afternoon three more sectional meetings 
convened. 

The one on “Radio and Television” met with Joseph C. Wether- 
by as chairman. Tom C. Batin of the University of Florida spoke 
on “Teaching Television.” He told of necessary equipment, gave 
out explicit directions for making a Bretzbox, and showed excellent 
diagrams for other apparatus. He also distributed a fifteen page 
bibliography on radio and television, 

May Burton, continuity editor for WLSU, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, the second speaker, soke on “Writing for Radio,” Duncan 
Whiteside of the University of Mississippi, emphasized the value of 
“A New Technique Utilizing Tape and Disc Recording in Radio 
Speech Training.” ‘There was an informal discussion after each of 
these discourses. 

The discussion on “Speech in the Elementary Schools” at the 
same hour brought out a number of problems that must be solved in 
speech work at the elementary level in the southern region. Jane 
Beasley, University of Alabama, chairman, asked for contributions 
from members of the audience as well as from resource members. 
Those resource members were Stanley Ainsworth, Florida State 
University; Genevieve Arnold, University of Houston; Ollie Backus, 
University of Alabama; Mary E. Peebles and Margaret Perritt, Ar- 
lington Public Schools; Lois Smith, Meridian Public Schools; and 
Margaret Wentworth, Laurel Public Schools. Such questions as the 
following were raised: “What is the core of skills, attitudes, and ex- 
periences that should be given to all children? What can the speech 
education program do to provide for more normal use of speech for 
so-called mentally gifted children? What do we have in our field 
that will help the classroom teacher evaluate speech skills?” After 
a number of problems had been introduced, the Chairman asked that 
the assembly break into small groups for discussion of problems of 
special interest. When the period for discussion within the smaller 
groups was concluded, the Chairman brought all groups together for 
summarizing reports. 

At 3:30, the Religious Workers met with Chairman Dr. Charles 
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A. McGlon, An open forum included such questions as “What does 
speech for religious workers signify?” and “How does speech for 
religious workers differ from any other speech education?” “Some 
Practical Problems in Teaching Ministerial on the University Level,” 
was discussed by Sara Lowrey. Orlin R. Corey, Managing Editor 
of The Prompter, Waco, Texas spoke on “Accepting the New Chal- 
lenge of Drama to the Churches in the South.” 

The symposium on Graduate Study and Research at 5:00 Friday 
afternoon provided inspiration for a capacity audience. The discus- 
sion of “New Areas of Investigation for Students of Speech” began 
with Propaganda as a new area. Noting the confusion over the word 
“propaganda,” Wayne Minnick of Florida State University proposed 
a definition of his own and suggested several descriptive studies: 
“verbal swindlers” like McCarthy, propaganda drives like that 
which resulted in the evacuation of Japanese from the Pacific Coast, 
and the theory of propaganda as stated by propagandists like George 
Creel. Quantitative experimental studies could test the efficacy of 
various media of propaganda and discover persons of high suscepti- 
bility to propaganda. Finally, speech students should explore ways 
and means of insulating the mind against propaganda. Second 
speaker of the panel was Paul Pennington, a graduate student at LSU. 
After a survey of previous research in Group Dynamics, he said that 
tools are needed to measure group processes, Speech students should 
also study techniques that might help the group function more effi- 
ciently. Douglas Ehninger of the University of Florida considered 
chronological periods of research in the History of Speech Education, 
first surveying trends in current research and then suggesting a num- 
ber of areas for future study. Such projects include: (1) imitation 
in ancient theory and practice (Classical period); (2) Melancthon 
and Erasmus and other leaders of continental education in the six- 
teenth century (Renaissance); (3) Roland at the University of Paris 
and the non-conformist academies of England (17 and 18th cen- 
turies). A. Donald George of Louisiana State University spoke last, 
introducing many listeners for the first time to research in Linguistic 
Georgaphy. Using carefully prepared linguistic maps of Louisiana, 
Mr. George pointed out the instability of isogloss lines based upon 
use or non-use of post-vocalic or vocalic “r.”” Speech students should 
study how those dividing lines extend outside Louisiana and how 
they relate to sociological and historical developments. 

Emmy Lou Patton conducted a short meeting on the National 
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Thespian Society at five. 

The banquet in the Victory Room at 6:30 was really a climactic 
occasion. President Betty May Collins introduced honored guests at 
the speakers’ table and then presented Lionel Crocker, Denison Uni- 
versity, President of the Speech Association of America, who gave 
a most inspiring address, 

At 8:30 the University players of Ole Miss staged J. M. Synge’s 
play, “The Playboy of the Western World,” at the Central High 
Auditorium, It was an interesting and entertaining performance, 
presented under the direction of Dr. Charles Munro Getchell and 
Dorothy S. Hadley. The three Regional Workshops convened on 
Saturday morning. 

The first session of AETA Workshop was held at 9 a.m. in the 
Club Room of the Hotel Edwards with Dr. Marion Gallaway, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, as chairman, The topic for discussion was “Con- 
struction of a Scenario for Creative Dramatics.” The panel con- 
sisted of Evelyn Steadman and Emmy Lou Patton. Chairman 
Marion Gallaway introduced the subject and started the discussion 
by considering the need for creative dramatics both as an outlet and 
training ground for young playwrights and as furnishing new and 
much needed material for production by high school dramatic groups. 
She used, as an example of how a play is constructed, the story of 
Cinderella and how it can be divided into three acts, given form 
and meaning, and arrive at a conclusion satisfactory to both cast 
and audience. 

Evelyn Steadman, discussed “Selecting a Play for High School” 
and listed some of the requirements such a play must fulfill. Under 
the direction of Chairman Gallaway and Emmy Lou Patton there 
was a student dramatization demonstration with students from 
Jackson Central High serving as actors. The group, which had 
worked on the play previously for approximately four hours, gave 
a charming performance. The group had planned the business and 
dialogue for only the first act but had plotted the remaining two 
acts in a skeleton scenario. At the conclusion of the demonstration 
there was discussion as to the practicality of the use of such student 
written scenarios as formal play presentations. Members of the 
acting group stated they felt such plays were not only fun to be in 
but would be well received by a student audience. Members of the 
audience suggested such activity might be of help in training student 
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actors through the use of improvisation which could train in the 
development of character, situation, and dialogue. 

The Workshop in Speech and Hearing Disorders was sponsored 
by the regional committee of T. Earle Johnson, Jesse J. Villarreal, 
and Stanley Ainsworth. The program opened with a discussion on 
“Professional Relationships in Speech Therapy” by Stanley Ains- 
worth, Ruth Proctor, and Jane Beasley. Then three workshops 
each emphasizing collaboration with the other two were presented. 
Ruth Proctor presented “Speech Therapists and State Consultants,” 
while Stanley Ainsworth presented “Speech Therapists and “Public 
School Personnel,” and Jane Beasley presented “Speech Therapists 
and Parents.” Reports and evaluations were given at the general 
session at noon. The luncheon was held on the Heidelberg Roof. T. 
Earle Johnson presented the speaker, Dr. Lee E. Travis of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, who spoke on “Personality Factors 
in Speech Disorders.” At two-thirty there was an open meeting with 
the new 1952-53 Regional Workshop Committee. 

For the first time in the history of the Southern Speech Asso- 
ciation the 1952 convention featured a forensic workshop. Waldo 
Braden of Louisiana State University acted as general chairman. An 
audience of forty was on hand Saturday morning for a welcome by 
Braden and he opening symposium on the subject “How Can We 
Improve Forensics in the South?” Robert Capel of Stephen F. 
Austin State College served as chairman. Elton Abernathy of 
Southwest Texas State College urged more non-tournament debat- 
ing, better adaptation to the speaking situation by debaters, and more 
widespread participation. Glenn Clapp of Baylor University de- 
scribed the well-rounded forensic program, including: an on-campus 
discussion program, an intramural forensic program, public inter- 
collegiate discussions and debates, a speaker’s bureau to carry 
debates and discussions to ready-made audiences, and _ participa- 
tion in tournament debating. Paul Brandes said we should seek 
to improve public speaking in the South: college presidents and 
legislators as well as student debaters. In our effort to train people 
to uphold the truth, said Brandes, we should explore experimentally 
as well as historically the factors in persuasion. Final speaker of 
the symposium, P. Merville Larson, attempted to clarify the objec- 
tives and functions of forensic activity. Donald Ecroyd of the 
University of Alabama served as chairman for the panel discussion 
of “What Place Should Discussion Have in a Forensic Program?” 
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Other participants were Dallas Dickey, Fred Tewell, William Smith 
and Gregg Phifer. The group agreed that discussion has a place in 
the forensic program and also that it can be used as a competitive 
intercollegiate activity. More experimentation is needed, however, 
with different forms of discussion and methods for evaluating the 
outcome of discussion. The morning session closed with a dialogue 
between Frank Davis and Joe Wetherby on “How Can We Im- 
prove the Judging of Speech Contests?” Procedures at the 1952 
SAA tournament were described and discussed. 

Featured speaker at the luncheon, presided over by Annabel D. 
Hagood of the University of Alabama, was Earnest Brandenburg. 
Speaking on “Special Techniques for Evaluating Discussion and 
Conference Procedures,” he described several methods used at the 
Air University. Among them were: quantity (number of participa- 
tions), direction (number of participations directed at only one mem- 
ber of the group), value (rating each participation), quantity of 
participation as a function of time, relevance to the issue under 
discussion, rank evaluation of students by the method of aspired 
comparisons, and a study of power exerted and benefit conferred by 
each participant. Braden served as chairman for a demonstration 
forum involving an experiment in judging. Dr. H. Cromwell defined 
effective judging, statistically speaking. Hollis Todd presented sev- 
eral college extemporaneous speakers, who were evaluated by a judg- 
ing panel consisting of Douglas Ehninger, Annabel Hagood, Fran- 
cine Merritt, and Roy Murphy. 
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SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
HOTEL HEIDELBERG, JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 

MARCH 31-APRIL 5, 1952 


Minutes of Convention Sessions 


Executive Council 

The Executive Council held sessions on Wednesday afternoon, 
Wednesday evening and Friday evening. Present at one or more of 
these sessions were: President Betty May Collins, Secretary John- 
son, Baxter, Miss Pass, Davis, Townsend, Dusenbury, Dickey, Weth- 
erby, Villarreal, Held, Miss Ivey, Miss Harrison, Miss Norris, 
Shirley, Miss Calhoun, Miss Lochrie, Skinner, Miss Scott, Miss 
Horne, Mrs. Davison, Perritt, and various committee chairmen who 
presented reports to the Executive Council. 


First Session, Executive Council, Wednesday, April 2, 2:00 p.m: 


Dr. Baxter, First Vice-President, explained how he had conducted 
an intensive membership campaign and pointed out that the results 
were quite disappointing. The matter was discussed further and the 
necessity of increasing membership in the Association was empha- 
sized. 

The Executive Secretary presented his report, which included a 
detailed analysis of the condition of the Association, a budget, a 
report of the advertising manager, a summary of the growth of the 
Association during the past four years, and certain recommendations. 
The Council adopted motions authorizing the Executive Secretary to 
thank the Library Committee of the University of Florida for finan- 
cial support given the Journal, and also to make application for the 
grant in January, 1953. The budget for 1952-53 and the recom- 
mendations were referred to the Finance Committee for consideration 
and recommendation of the Council. 

Miss Mimms reported for the Local Committee, explaining the 
various things which had been done to make the Convention a pleas- 
ant one. The Council gave her and the Local Committee a rousing 
cheer. Miss Calhoun reported for the Committee on Honor Organi- 
zations; various ones had been invited to hold meetings during the 
Convention and several meetings were scheduled. Miss Lochrie re- 
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ported for the Committee on Convention Proceedings and pointed 
out that plans had been made to cover all Convention sessions. 

The Council heard reports from the three Workshop Committees 
regarding plans for the Regional Workshops to be held on Saturday. 
Johnson reported for the ASHA Workshop, Dr. Gallaway for the 
AETA Workshop, and Mrs. Hagood, representing Dr. Braden, for 
the AFA Workshop. 


Executive Council, Wednesday evening, April 2, 9:30 p.m.: 


The first item of business was the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee given by Franklin Shirley. The Committee recommended the 
adoption of the budget, (2) increase in rates for advertising in the 
Journal, and (3) an investment of $600 surplus funds in interest 
bearing securities. The recommendations were discussed, and the 
Council approved the budget and the investment of $600. The ques- 
tion of increasing the advertising rates was referred to a special 
committee consisting of Dusenbury, Johnson, and Townsend, with 
power to act. 

Dr. Davis, Third Vice-President, reported on the Tournament and 
Congress. He pointed out that enrollment was somewhat less than 
last year, but there were several contributing factors, including con- 
flicting dates in state and national meetings. The Council adopted 
a motion by Baxter that the Southern Speech Association use the 
national question, or one closely related to it, at the Tournament 
next year. The Council also adopted a motion by Dickey that the 
Tournament Committee be instructed to plan the Tournament as 
they deemed best, but that they keep emphasis on the experimental 
aspects. It was the consensus that Tournament fees should be kept 
substantially the same. 

Mrs. Hagood presented the report for the Committee on Time 
and Place. The Association last year had voted to meet in the Pied- 
mont area in 1953 and in East Texas in 1954. The 1953 Convention 
had been narrowed to a choice between Greenville, South Carolina, 
and Durham, North Carolina. The Council vote taken during the 
year had resulted in a tie between these two cities. After consider- 
able discussion, Villarreal moved that the Council recommend to the 
Association that the 1953 Convention be held in Greenville, S. C. 
This motion was adopted by a vote of 11 to 7. The Council also 
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voted to recommend that the 1954 Convention be held in Dallas, 
Texas. Both are to be during the first week of April. 


SSA Business Session, April 3, 1952, 1:00 p.m.: 


At its first business session, the Southern Speech Association heard 
reports from the Third Vice-President regarding the Tournament 
and Congress, and from the Executive Secretary who summarized the 
Executive Council meetings. 

Dickey submitted the report of the Nominating Committee as 
follows: 

President — BATSELL BARRETT BAXTER 
First Vice-President — CHARLES MUNRO GETCHEL 
Second Vice President — LEONA ScoTT 
Third Vice-President — FRANK B. Davis 
There being no further nominations, the report of the Nominating 
Committee was then unanimously approved by voice vote. 

Ballots were distributed for the election of a Nominating Com- 
mittee and the following were elected to propose the officers to be 
elected next year: 

CHARLES McGton, Chairman 
WaLpo BRADEN 

McDona.tp HELD 

H. P. ConsTaNns 

ROBERT CAPEL 

The Association adopted a proposal of the Executive Council that 
the 1953 Convention be held in Greenville, South Carolina and the 
1954 Convention in Dallas, Texas, 


SSA Business Session, April 4, 1:30 p.m.: 


The Association heard routine reports from various committee 
chairmen. Gray, Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, sub- 
mitted the following report which was unanimously adopted: 


The Southern Speech Association takes this opportunity 
of acknowledging publicly its appreciation of the contributions 
to the success of the Twenty-Second Annual Convention, of 
the following groups, organizations, and individuals: 

The officers, committee chairmen and members, who have 
guided the work of the Association for the past year; 

The many committees, especially the Committee on Local 
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Arrangements, for its successful arrangements for this year’s 
Tournament, Convention, Congress, and Workshop; 

The speakers who have contributed to the program of the 
Convention; 

The guests of the Association who, by their presence, their 
counsels, and their addresses, have added significantly to the 
excellence of the whole meeting; 

The Governor of the State of Mississippi and Mrs. White, 
and the Department of Speech of the University of Missis- 
sippi, for their gracious hospitality at the tea at the Gover- 
nor’s Mansion; 

The respective managements of these organizations for 
their generous cooperation in providing for the necessities of 
a successful Tournament, Convention, and Congress: The 
Hotels Heidelberg, Robert E. Lee; the Central High School; 
the State Office Building; 

The Jackson Little Theatre for its cooperation with the 
AETA Workshop Committee; 

The University Players of the University of Mississippi 
for their excellent production of “The Playboy of the Western 
World”; 

The Press of Jackson for their generous and sympathetic 
covering of the week’s program of the Association; and 

The University of Florida for its generous annual grant 
which has made possible the publication of a Journal of high 
quality. 


The President called for new business. Abernathy suggested that 
we make an effort to get the Speech Association of America to hold 
its Convention in the Southern states. He pointed out that several 
southern cities are willing to accommodate Negro delegates and that 
doubtless many others will be able to do so by the time it is possible 
to get a southern convention scheduled. Backus moved that the 
Speech Association of America be invited to hold its 1958 convention 
in the South. The motion was seconded and adopted. 


Executive Council, Friday, April 5, 10:30 p.m.: 


Welsch reported for the Committee on Standards and Evalua- 
tions. The Committee has made a preliminary study of State De- 
partment practices dealing with evaluation of school programs and 
has framed a set of suggestions. The suggestions were read and 
discussed. Baxter moved to commend the Committee for its work 
and to continue it for another year with its present Chairman; the 
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President and Chairman to make the necessary adjustments in com- 
mittee membership. The motion was seconded and adopted. Held 
moved that the Committee mimeograph the suggestions and to dis- 
tribute copies to officers of the State Speech Associations. The 
motion was seconded and adopted. 

President Collins presented a proposal from a member providing 
for revisions of procedure for electing the Nominating Committee. 
The proposal was discussed, but no action taken on it. 

Miss Pass presented her report as Second Vice-President. She 
had inquired of State Departments regarding certification of teach- 
ers. Ten of the 13 states replied. Most states required few, if any, 
speech courses for certification. 

Townsend gave his report as Editor, He stated that he had tried 
to keep the regional flavor of the Journal and to maintain the high 
quality of previous editors. Present plans are to publish approxi- 
mately 300 pages annually. 

The Executive Council elected the following members to three 
year terms on Standing Committees: 

Advisory Board — Dattas DICKEY 

Finance Committee — T. EARLE JOHNSON 
Convention Invitation — ELTON ABERNATHY 
AETA Workshop — McDonatp HELD 
ASHA Workshop — FREEMAN McCoNNELL 
AFA Workshop — WILuIAM SMITH 

The Convention Proceedings Committee was set up as a Stand- 
ing Committee with the following staggered terms of office: Helen 
Lochrie, Chairman (one year) Edna West (two years), and Gregg 
Phifer (three years). Upon recommendation of the Committee 
Chairman, the President is to appoint additional reporters to cover 
the Convention program. 

The Executive Council selected McDonald Held as Chairman of 
the Local Arrangements Committee for the 1953 Convention. 

The question of the invitation to the Speech Association of Amer- 
ica to hold a southern convention was discussed and Baxter moved 
the appointment of a continuing special committee to work toward 
an SAA Convention in the South. The motion was seconded and 
adopted and the following committee was appointed: Dickey, Chair- 
man, Wise, Miss Lowry, McGlon, Getchell, Roach and Johnson. 

Miss Collins expressed appreciation to all who had assisted her. 
not only during the Convention, but throughout the year. She was 
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given a rising vote of thanks by the Council and a special tribute for 
her fine leadership, Dr. Batsell Barrett Baxter was then installed 
as President of the Southern Speech Association. He spoke briefly 
of his plans for the year and asked for the continued support of all 
speech teachers in the South. 
The Executive Council adjourned sine die at 12:30 p.m. 
T. EARLE JOHNSON, Executive Secretary 


MEMBERSHIP ATTENDANCE BY STATES 
SSA CONVENTION, 1952 


Students 
fOr Ra eS 36 3 
NII, 5. dds Gcencaedadeteesete 7 3 
WIRE 5, sehr a, eke Ae 2 
I Sr ho de 21 1 
(OST ir ane ee oe 9 
|) | ea ARR RSD a BAe Rrra tr 1 
(1) SRR ey eremernce eee Lo 1 
I os onieanchivsionssincendnticinieitl 4 
| OS err ene SS. 36 
ORM MNEMENER gnc. 5csceoxsuintvsxcssisdaacs sited 1 
pe eee 1 
ID icasscxtsiavesvasticesecttanuastons 40 9 
pO | eres ee 1 
North Carolina .......................... 3 
Ce oi ae 1 
SeriGi  CARGROM a... .c0cssccccceccceaves 3 
NUNN 8. 5.20208 os swans cstseeeeeaaet 18 1 
FO 8. css ayaa eae 20 1 
a eae een rere 1 
Washington, D. C., ............ 2 
:  &. aeeeeree 1 
jE en Sy ct 1 
TRUM 53.30 Sect ee 210 18 228 


SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
Statement of Condition 
As of March 31, 1952 


ASSETS: 
Bond, First Federal Loan & Savings Association, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama .................cccccsceeseseseeeeeteeeeees 100.00 
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Cash, Reconciled Balance, City National Bank, 











Temenonae, AUADAMAS  <...-..5s0is so sccec esse ccccsescsccnccsseoes 850.32 
Accounts Receivable, Sales A 9.50 
Accounts Receivable, Advertising: 
December, 1951 ... 12.00 
Ng I a cose paca ccanindsnsdsasssoenas aahccastesastonansaenstasent 143.00 164.50 
Equipment: 
Membership Card Files...............cccccesssseseseeseseeees 240.84 
TERR WEIREE CGIOL) 5. ....nseesccecescscsscsctccsnsasescsecerneatn 90.92 331.76 
TNA RU IO ooo o3 csvccxsec tok cess apaes ot csoyon tosses van bsesaateosstbce $1,446.58 


SUMMARY OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For the Period April 1, 1951 through March 31, 1952 



























RECEIPTS: 
Memberships: 
MINNIE 5. ca. aces cusvekdsssusvs cceustnassadevtcre aesedusickontns 
eee 
Students....... 
Libraries 
SERRE TROUT RETIN 6555 oxssnscscecsonincssncssaisscesverassiasarscscbendbe 1,483.10 
Journal: 
SS gOS a OS ae 64.54 
Advertising: 
I SDD sass chs evduincaiosetanssacenvesdaveceicovceucsees 4.00 
A | 8.00 
December, 1950 ie 24.00 
March, 1951 179.00 
May, 1951 167.00 
September, 1951 147.00 
INE NOI 6.2. ach cnyssinsisindescctirctedsreteances 131.00 
MU RMINEN MER 80003 ccc Va ssieaince ives bicecasivtaavcosessncdas 4.00 
Fiat oes fabs csc Sheree cay inc vSnexente sa ee aieshnata cosa aaa 728.54 
Miscellaneous Income: 
Grant, University of Florida................0.....:c008 700.00 
MUNN NUN SIN ooo 50g ccd su nakieosssaenescssscsneocenssaentoas 2.50 
Dues to other Organizations........................000008 12.50 
Total Miscellaneous Income.....................ccccccceceeeeees 715.00 
1951 Convention Income: 
EN NNN ooo otal be hsb enactacsossenscoeasacassassavieaion 111.00 
Tournament Income 343.25 
ERE Re ee rc 60.00 514.25 
1952 Convention Income: 
MRR, 2 bi eee sot vip saadtvagceeiasies ch caatins tienen 40.00 40.00 
SPNUA RT MRINES 25 ecscsh hen a stsascucasaseaosternis tbe ceannacsctaaaes $3,480.89 
Balance in Bank, April 1, 1951.00........0.0.ccccccccccsseseeseseeeees 998.23 


$4,479.12 








x 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 
Printing of Journals: 


ITI) BONEN sé sississ ciyaconcsicetsiesrsetion 747.88 

TENOR WRB ccciceissscecicseasi¥axersoetoceos 678.44 

Ea Be staiiorcasnnsisisstitsmeacosenness 571.83 2,593.82 
Printing—Office Materials.................ccccsee 132.03 
Postage: 

Executive Secretary... 

CPA SMI i csc scascssvaciceasstoecubutcens } 177.12 
Office Expense: 

MIDE, 65a osssccvcsscsnckpceteecrsceavese 13.59 

Supplies 
1951 Convention Expense: 








19.76 





ee oss cciccservescesvecescarscornvate 
NIN polos cose apceacscusisacicasescecccrnswcconats 
Meeting Rooms 
Miscellaneous Cash Expense............... 20.45 298.67 
1952 Convention Expense: 








POOR TION os vscssessenseccccsccssscsessasessesee 2.29 24.94 








Total Convention Expenses....................... 323.61 
Miscellaneous Expense: 
Equipment Purchases: 
Typewriter (Editor)..................... 90.92 
Membership Card Files.................. 240.84 331.76 
PROTON GR BIN socseiesecicviccets e 10.60 
Audit of 1950-51 Books..............c0000 20.00 
po.) na eee 12.50 
Purchase of Back Issues.................00000. 7.50 
SOR WICC CAI aa sicccctvssincecasicnssccaicderices 10 50.70 








Total Miscellaneous Expense.................... 382.46 


Total Disbursements........................: Pest tt mest $3,628.80 
je | REI ie a con pee Rion Roamer nant 850.32 


$4,479.12 


Signed: T. Earte Jonnson, Executive Secretary 


Excerpt from report of auditors: 


In our opinion, . . . , the attached Statement of Condition fairly presents 
the position of the Southern Speech Association as of March 31, 1952, and the 
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results of its operations for the period April 1, 1951, through March 31, 1952. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Arch M. Stockard, Auditor 
Herman A. Stribling, Jr., Auditor 


THE SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
Proposed Budget 
For the Fiscal Year Ending 
March 31, 1953 









































INCOME: 
Convention: 
MIMI, coca ccyexsucosevcdinnasecaactesnvesacenstesecasreasaisatasysetices 120.00 
NE Shoots cecsscvsskscolenyestoecs sete paecpeceteeateees 60.00 
SOIR 000525050, sessuvassasiciveetseciosbhonatorssieasesssusscatoesn 350.00 
Membership: 
MRMNUTNAE 5, <2 5.<c5 inks ceaccetacacccusaueasececanon aouastecsevvaieaussianceeste 700.00 
Regular i 
NE coche cosse cc caepencosacton eonates lads vensresisagionatonapese 25.00 
Journal: 
Advertising sicscns cSskvsecjucusuaseshdninctabopvicenenees 600.00 
Sale of Back Issues ‘ 60.00 
TAUMEY SUCTION nisi asssecnsssccessscasscesssevsesossneninccteas 160.00 
Re PIPL PRINCE «scsi cons csccsatavnnsaivssustccvancooenbuvésocsusesousene 700.00 
Miscellaneous: 
MMII pn ss uscescaccc tenes aes Solas bathastach aad scekceond Raabe eA 2.50 
1 GR ate RSS rks Chee ROOT ON Ae CIE R o $3,377.50 
EXPENDITURES: 
Journal: 
Printing & Distribution 
PO NOD acd cns cass essnssevcesvusacacsnvnsctoascaseeests 2,600.00 
Convention: 
MEN: MONS 55 snesccvcsieishccececestinssensiacuentunsiciaivackeunseteaead 110.00 
UMN, ccasescesckesssussenes .. 50.00 
Meeting Rooms .. 30.00 
IRM 26555525 ozc sec eckcxsiaashvbesacnstsbawVesteobloanibiescsitaetes 120.00 
Officers & Committees: 
Workshops ..... 50.00 
PORtRBE Q SUPPINES ..n.n.nssecsnsscsescnssosssesscosnecsbessoreenesvesios 200.00 
Printing 150.00 
Emergency Reserve 67.50 
Total Expenditures deh $3,377.50 
Submitted to the Southern Speech Association, April 2, 1952 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE. By James H. McBurney, James M. O’Neil, and 
Glen E. Mills, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951; pp. vii + 336 
$3.50. 


The authors state that this text is a revision of The Working Principles of 
Argument by O’Neill and McBurney, 1932. Not only is the book an extensive 
revision but new materials have been added. In addition to the usual con- 
siderations covered in a book on argumentation and debate, there are chapters 
dealing with “The Responsibility of the Advocate,” “Debate and Its Application 
in a Free Society,” “Debate Training,” “Conducting Debate,” “Evaluating 
Debates,” “Variations in Traditional Debate,” “Tournament Procedure,” and 
“The Role of the Director.” 

The authors should be complimented in their attempt to associate dis- 
cussion and debate. Chapter VI, “Discussion As Preparation for Debate,” is 
excellent as far as it goes. Many readers may desire a more thorough-going 
chapter on discussion and its relation to debate. 

The format of the volume is not too attractive; the print is small. There 
is no sound reason why debate texts should be shorn of visual aids. Some 
parts of the volume, while strong in theory, would be more interesting and 
instructive if better illustrated. Furthermore, many of the examples and 
illustrations are not timely. 

A subject not too often covered in debate texts is Chapter XI, “Motivation 
and Argument.” Although many intercollegiate debates are held without 
audiences, if debate training is to be practical, motivation, even under simu- 
lated conditions, must be stressed. Chapter XI aims at this “blind spot.” 

Debate students may find the omission of a debate or debates between 
colleges disappointing. The example included was a radio debate between 
Governor Stassen of Minnesota and Governor Dewey of New York, May 11, 
1948. Students find sample debates between university teams both interesting 
and instructive. 

Chapter XV is one of the outstanding contributions of the text. The dis- 
cussion of “The Ethos of the Advocate” is most gratifying. In this age when 
there appears to be a decrease in personal integrity, a review of, and rededication 
to one of the eternal classical principles of effective communication, “ethical 
proof,” seems most timely. Often debate authors give too little space to ettiics 
and too much space to so-called “stratagems.” However, very little additional 
information on delivery appears in the chapter. It cannot be taken for granted 
that all debate students have had adequate instruction in public speaking. 

Perhaps for the beginning debater more stress should have been placed 
upon the duties of the affirmative and negative speakers, both as individuals 
and as teams. Team work, a most important consideration in debate, could 
have received more thorough treatment. However, debate directors will find 
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Argumentation and Debate a sound thorough-going treatise with adequate 
exercises. 


Wayne C. EvuBank. 


University of New Mexico 


ROADS TO AGREEMENT. By Stuart Chase, New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1951; pp. xiii + 250; $3.50. 


Many of Stuart Chase’s prolific publications have been criticized as super- 
ficial in academic circles. This latest volume will be subjected to the same 
attack, since the author delves fearlessly into labor relations, international 
affairs, semantics, government, history, psychology, sociology, and anthropology. 

Chase does not claim to be an expert in every field of which he writes; he 
knows no one who can or does make such a claim. But the experts in each 
field are so wrapped up in their own experiments that they sometimes forget 
(1) parallel research in other academic fields, (2) the practical problems 
originally motivating the research, and (3) the intelligent laymen whose use of 
the results of their research may make the world a better place in which to 
live. 

Roads to Agreement is an experiment in intergration, bringing together 
into an understandable pattern experiences and experiments being conducted by 
specialists in varied fields. The author serves both as a liaison man for the 
experts and as a popularizer of scientific investigation for the layman. 

In his book Chase asks and attempts to answer four questions: 1. What are 
the areas of human conflict (Chapter 2)? 2. What are the causes of this 
conflict (Chapters 3 and 4)? 3. What can we rely upon as natural offsets to 
conflict (Chapter 5)? 4. How can we lessen conflict and promote agreement 
(Chapters 6 to 20)? Of these last chapters, six picture various groups in action, 
four survey labor relations, one describes TVA methods, and two explore inter- 
national affairs. 

Students of discussion will be interested in Stuart Chase’s attempts to 
integrate research from many fields and to popularize the results of scientific 
investigation. They will probably find still more valuable the reports of his 
personal experiences and observations of successful problem-solving experiences 
by Quakers, labor conciliators, business executives, union leaders, social scien- 
tists, discussion experts. For those tired academics who feel that their work 
in the classroom and experimentation with group processes is remote from life 
experience, Road to Agreement should be an excellent tonic. 


Grecc PHIFER 


Florida State University 








Book Reviews 77 


PATHOLOGY OF SPEECH. By William R. Parker, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1951; pp. xiv +321; $3.00. 


Pathology of Speech differs markedly from Speech Correction on the Con- 
tract Plan since a psychological rather than a mechanistic approach to speech 
therapy is basic. 

Part I deals with the planning of diagnosis and therapy and presents 
methods of diagnosis and organization of therapy, illustrating the value of pro- 
jective tests in the planning of therapy. Part II deals with organic disorders, 
including brief but clear discussions of vocal disturbances of the larnyx, cleft 
palate and cleft lip, cerebral palsy, bulbar palsy, the deaf and hard of hearing, 
and aphasia. The suggested reading list at the end of each chapter supplements 
the text excellently. Part III presents a discussion of functional disorders. _An 
excellent chapter on delayed speech recommends procedures for preschool and 
school children and offers suggestions for parental counseling. Articulatory 
disorders are dispatched in a brief chapter. Stuttering therapy, however, is 
discussed in some detail in relation to three age levels: the preschool child, 
the preadolescent, and the adolescent-adult. 

The author views stuttering as a personality problem rather than a speech 
one. It may, for instance, be a form of “disguised hostility.” His therapy, 
therefore, is directed not at the symptom itself, but at the “inhibitory reactions.” 
With the preschool stutterers, it is the parents who are treated. For the pre- 
adolescents play therapy is presented as a method of releasing the child’s 
frustrations and tensions. For the adolescent-adult group three methods of 
therapy are discussed: group therapy, non-directive counseling, and word- 
association. 

The book is well-organized and well-adapted for use in general course in 
speech correction. With the exception of the chapters on delayed speech and 
stuttering, the author’s discussion is somewhat extensive than intensive. But 
the book is made more valuable by reference to current research in the field. 


Preccy Harrison 


Southern Methodist University 


THE WEAVERS, HANNELE, AND THE BEAVER COAT. By Gerhart Hauptmann, Intro- 
duction by Horst Frenz, New York: Rinehart and Company, 1951; pp. xxv 
+ 218; $.75. 


The reasonable price of this paper bound book, and the inclusion of three 
of the best plays of Hauptmann, The Weavers, Hannele, and The Beaver Coat, 
translated by Horst Frenz and Miles Waggoner, should make this volume very 
usable. The first a tragedy, the second a dream play, the third a comedy illus- 
trate Hauptmann’s versatility in the drama. A helpful introduction by Horst 
Frenz summarizes Hauptmann’s life and his accomplishments in the field of the 
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novel, as a poet, and as dramatist. Hauptmann received the 1912 Nobel Prize 
for literature “principally for his rich, versatile, and prominent activity in the 
realm of the drama.” His influence on the course of modern drama is great. 
Realizing that “the simplest motions of everyday life themselves produce the 
friction which makes up the drama of life,” Hauptmann created realistic figures 
and scenes which succeed through their atmosphere in creating a profound effect 
upon the audience. 

Possibly this new translation may serve to stimulate theatre directors to 
consider the plays of Hauptman as a part of their dramatic season. Certainly 
the portrayal of the misery of the weavers or the pitiful unhappiness of Han- 
nele once seen will not be forgotten. 


Detwin B. DusENBURY 


University of Florida 


FOUNDATIONS IN BROADCASTING. By Edgar E. Willis, New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1951; pp. viii + 439; $3.25. 


Professor Willis has written an introductory text for college students of radio 
and television. His purpose is to serve both those students who plan advanced 
study of broadcasting and those who seek only a survey of the field. 

About half of the book is a discussion of the broadcasting industry, with the 
usual chapters on the history of broadcasting, the regulation of broadcasting, 
the network, the station, etc. The thirteen-page chapter on the beginnings of 
broadcasting is a model of readable history-in-brief. 

The final half of the text is a discussion of techniques for radio broadcasting 
and for television broadcasting, with the most of the space, of course, devoted 
to radio. Studio equipment, speaking on the air, writing for the ear, and di- 
recting radio programs are treated in the chapters on radio, while the two 
chapters on television are given to description of television equipment and tele- 
vision production. 

Appendices of the book contain two radio scripts, a television script, and 
an adequate glossary. The bibliography of selected books about radio and 
television contains enough references to satisfy the ordinary needs of the be- 
ginning student. One of the best features of this book is its extensixe index. 

Foundations in Broadcasting might not be recommended as the only text to 
be used in a lecture course or in a laboratory course, but it should serve well 
those who use it in the combination lecture-laboratory course for which it was 
obviously designed. Its price should make it especially attractive to dollar- 
conscious students and teachers. 


KENNETH Harwoop 


University of Alabama 














NEWS AND NOTES 


Mr. Edward M. Penson, formerly a Graduate Fellow studying for his Ph.D. 
in speech pathology at the University of Florida, is now full-time clinician in 
the Florida Center of Clinical Services at the University. He will work in the 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, a service of the Department of Speech, operating 
within the Center of Clinical Services. 


Mr. H. Hardy Perritt, who has spent the past two years on active duty with 
the United States Navy, is now in residence as a candidate for the Ph.D. degree 
at the University of Florida. Mr. Perritt is on leave from the University of 
Virginia where he is Assistant Professor of Speech and Director of Forensics. 


Mr. James Golden, who last spring passed his qualifying examination for the 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Florida, is now Assistant Professor of Speech 
at Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston, Massachusetts. 


New additions to the debate staff at the University of Florida include Miss 
Jeanne Miles and Mr. William K. Clark. Miss Miles, who was an undergrad- 
uate at the University, is doing graduate work. Mr. Clark, formerly Director 
of Forensics at Wabash College, is a candidate for the Ph.D. 


The University of Florida recently awarded Master’s Degrees in the area of 
theatre to Charles Ritter, David Kilgore, and W. Ernest Vincent, and in speech 
correction to Von Nelle McClellan, Florabel Wolff, and Carolyn King. 


The attention of our readers is called to two items. First, it is impossible 
to print a correct and up-to-date list of Officers of State Associations unless 
the respective state associations submit such lists. Each time there is an elec- 
tion or other change, a revised list should be sent at once to the First Vice- 
President of The Southern Speech Association who is responsible for that por- 
tion of THe SoUTHERN SPEECH JoURNAL. His name and address are always 
included among the list of officers printed in each issue. Secondly, it is im- 
possible to include “News and Notes” unless news items are submitted. It 
would be advisable for each department to have a designated staff member re- 
sponsible for sending news items concerning his department to our News and 
Notes Editor once each month. Her name and address are found, too, with 
the list of officers printed in each issue. You will help greatly by sending items 
regularly without waiting for a reminder from the editor, and she will appre- 
ciate your help. 
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